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Professional Growth in Comparative Symbolics 


The continued acquaintance of the Lutheran minister with 
comparative symbolics— not to speak of his growth in this field 
of theology —is beset with peculiar difficulties. The field is very 
large, comprising all the forms in which organized religion is 
represented in the world. Even if we limit the practical study of 
the subject to the religious movements found in the United States, 
the task of becoming acquainted with their doctrine is a prodigious 
one. Let us grant at the outset that much of the material related 
to comparative symbolics can never be acquired so as to be subject 
to recollection. What purpose would be served, indeed, if I were 
to memorize the articles of belief held by the various types of 
Dunkers or the Plymouth Brethren or by the different branches 
of the Methodist Church? But even if we grant that much of the 
detail of comparative symbolics need be available for reference 
only, the question just what should be regarded as authentic in- 
formation on this subject presents a most difficult problem. 

A concrete instance will serve to illustrate. Let me refer to 
the Anglican or Episcopal Church. The problem here should be 
a simple one since we are dealing with a body which has a 
definite creed. We are not thrown upon the resources of items 
in periodical literature, as we are in the case of all those bodies 
which have no formal statement of doctrine. The Anglican Church 
has the Thirty-Nine Articles, and it has the Book of Common 
Prayer. We study these documents and discover a large evan- 
gelical element. We find papal error denounced. We are dealing 
with a body that accepts the Scriptures as its authority of doctrine. 
It stresses the Atonement, and the Holy Spirit’s work of conver- 
sion and sanctification. We read all this, and yet we find our- 
selves staggered when a parishioner asks: “What do they teach in 
the Episcopal Church?” The answer will have to be anything else 
but, “The doctrine of Reformed theology,” or, “The Reformed doc- 
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trine mixed with a great deal of sound teaching, as in the Book 
of Common Prayer.” There is probably not a community in which 
this answer would be in accord with the facts. Your local rector 
may be High Church with the full Roman practise, not stopping 
short of holy water, the adoration of the saints, and the reservation 
of the Sacrament. Or the local Episcopal clergyman is Broad 
Church. He welcomes every lodge to his service, proclaims him- 
self an evolutionist, and preaches a sermon against the inerrancy 
of the Bible. Yet both these rectors are Episcopal. To define 
their religious stand as “Reformed” or “Protestant” would be in- 
deed far from the mark. One is a Romanist and regards “Prot- 
estant” as a term of reproach; the other holds views subversive 
of the very fundamentals of Christianity. Neither is Episcopal in 
the sense of his creed. 

We begin to distinguish sharply between the questions “What 
does the Anglican Church teach” and “What do they teach in the 
Anglican Church?” <A book has just been published (April, 1938) 
embodying a report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine 
appointed by the archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922. It is 
entitled Doctrine in the Church of England. Observe: not “of” 
but “in.” The Commission consisted of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York and other distinguished churchmen. On every 
essential point they have either straddled the issue or have an- 
nounced tolerance for error. They side-step the question of the 
Virgin Birth, asserting that some believe in it, while others hold 
“that a full belief in the historical Incarnation is more consistent 
[!] with the supposition that our Lord’s birth took place under 
the normal conditions of human generation.” The majority be- 
lieve in the “traditional explanation that the tomb was empty 
because the Lord had risen,” while others “incline to the belief 
that the connection made in the New Testament between the 
emptiness of the tomb and the appearances of the risen Lord belongs 
rather to the sphere of religious symbolism than to that of his- 
torical fact.” They are quite forthright on inspiration: “The tradi- 
tion of the inerrancy of the Bible commonly held in the Church 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century . . . cannot be main- 
tained in the light of the knowledge now at our disposal.” Yet they 
declare that the Bible “may rightly be called ‘the Word of God.’” 
This will suffice. In a signed letter contributed to the London 
Daily Letter of January 14, the Bishop of Willesden says regarding 
this report: “Of course, it will not change the Christian faith. That 
is impossible. It is not something to take the place of the creeds. 
Nor will it alter the forms of our Prayer Book services.” Yet we 
have here a statement of “doctrines in the Church of England” 
which in a number of points definitely rejects those statements 
of the Anglican creed which in the study of comparative sym- 
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bolics we are taught to accept as the doctrine of Anglicanism. 
It amounts simply to this, that there is a doctrine of the Episcopal 
Church, of the Presbyterian Church, of the Evangelical Synod 
(now united with the Reformed Church) and doctrines taught in 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Evangelical-Reformed, etc., 
churches. The former are matters of historical record, the latter are 
the actual doctrine, and it is by no means said that the clergy of 
the same denomination in the same community will agree in its 
definition of what is to be regarded as Episcopal teaching. 

The student of comparative symbolics has, accordingly, the 
choice of making his professional growth in this respect partake 
of an academic or of a practical character, and the two concepts 
are by no means a matter of attitude but affect the activities of 
the minister as counselor of his flock, as preacher and minister. 
We may distinguish between academic growth and practical ex- 
perience in other fields of theological study. One can have a 
purely scholarly interest in New Testament Greek, and one may 
specialize in the study of the Greek New Testament for the pur- 
pose of building up one’s ability as a minister of the Church. But 
there is a distinction that cuts deeper than this in the professional 
attitude of the minister towards comparative symbolics. In this 
subject a purely scholastic attitude will entail something of self- 
deception or delusion. I may read the Westminster Confession in 
order’to acquaint myself with the Presbyterian doctrine. I may 
supplement it with a study of the Book of Discipline and the 
Larger Catechism. I will gather from these standards that the 
Presbyterian Church holds the Bible to be the Word of God, 
believes in Jesus as the Second Person of the Trinity, teaches His 
substitutionary atonement and the need of regeneration through 
the work of the Holy Ghost. I will note also a Calvinistic in- 
terpretation of election and of the Sacraments, and the presby- 
terial view of church government. I may acquire all this informa- 
tion, together with the ability to quote chapter and page, and yet 
know nothing that is of true significance regarding the Presby- 
terian church in my own community. For all that I know, the 
minister may be an Auburn Affirmationist and as such a member 
of a very large group which has discarded great essentials, not 
only of Presbyterianism, but of Protestantism, yes, of Christianity. 

I am in greater straits even when I am to form a realistic judg- 
ment regarding a communion like the Baptists. At least the Northern 
denomination of that name has given up in large measure the very 
first of the so-called Six Principles, namely, the supreme authority 
of Scripture, by which old-type Baptists intended to “exclude from 
doctrine and practise whatever is without Scriptural warrant.” 
It is no longer true regarding Northern Baptists what was stated 
in the Concordia Cyclopedia only ten years ago, that, while divided 
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into Conservatives and Liberals, “the denomination as such has 
always held, in a general way, to the plain teachings of the Word 
of God.” Modernism has engulfed a great part of the denomination 
and today is in control of the theological seminaries. Of what prac- 
tical value is it, then, to investigate the “Baptist doctrine”? There 
is ‘no such thing. Even immersion is not insisted upon. Very 
similar statements must be made about the Methodist bodies, the 
Congregationalists, the United Brethren, the Christian Church. 

The practical implications are important. We are in danger 
of acting on assumptions that have no basis in fact. To exemplify: 
we are engaged in a local canvass, and we discover among the 
cards a number of the entries “Church preference” followed by 
the designations “Baptist,” “Methodist,” “Presbyterian,” etc. Act- 
ing on the purely academic judgment which classifies these de- 
nominations as Christian, Protestant, Evangelical, we lay all these 
cards aside as outside our possible interest in local mission-work. 
They cannot be “prospects” because they are members of a Chris- 
tian church. As a matter of fact they may be members of an 
organization which has been under the tutelage of a rationalist 
these many years. We are sometimes astonished at the familiarity, 
on the one hand, which these people have with the Bible, and, on 
the other, at their utter lack of comprehension for Christian truth. 
The explanation is simple enough. In a nominally Christian church 
they have never heard the Gospel, and what preaching they have 
heard has served to prevent their understanding of the Scriptures 
and to close their eyes to such essential doctrines as those of 
redemption, atonement, justification. In other words, they have 
not been members of a flock guided by a shepherd who, with all 
his failings, is an undershepherd of Christ and whose office we 
must respect as-a Christian ministry; but they have been sheep 
shepherded by a wolf. 

What one should emphasize in the study of comparative sym- 
bolics today is not so much the historical teachings and spirit of 
church-bodies such as have been mentioned, as by a realistic atti- 
tude safeguard against unwarranted conclusions drawn from 
standards which are still referred to as the “creed” or “doctrinal 
basis” of the denominations but which have long ago yielded to a 
rationalistic and modernistic interpretation. 

Crossing the denominational lines horizontally and diagonally 
are such movements as dispensationalism, revivalism, Oxford 
movement (Buchmanism), divine healing, socialism, pacifism, pro- 
hibition, and many others which today are far more characteristic 
of American church-bodies than their historic creeds. And since 
it is impossible to keep up with the literature of religious America, 
or even with the literature of one denomination, it behooves the 
minister of today to keep his eyes open for significant trends, un- 
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dertakings, and movements in the churches of his own community; 
gain such information about their origin as is being continually 
supplied through the pages of the Concorp1a THEOLOGICAL MonTHLY; 
and on the basis of such systematic study, supplemented by in- 
dexing and filing of pertinent information, equip himself more and 
and more fully for the task of explaining to his people what sep- 
arates them from Rome, sectarianism, and the cults and why such 
separation is a God-pleasing one. Tx. GRAEBNER 
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A Course in Lutheran Theology 
(Continued) 


Luther points out that the “free-will” heresy has “gained so 
much ground,” p. 362.25) Indeed, in what period of history and in 
what part of the Church did it not make its baneful influence 
widely felt? It had and it has a strangle-hold on philosophy and 
theology. It is “the myth of all ages,” 2”) accepted and proclaimed 
as God’s truth. The keenest philosophers have succumbed to it. 
Kant embraced it and Fichte and the rest. Emerson sang its praises: 
“For He that ruleth high and wide Nor pauseth in His plan, Will 
tear the sun out of the skies Ere freedom out of man.”%) And 
people like to hear W.E.Henly declaim: “Out of the night that 
covers me, Black as the pit from pole to pole, I thank whatever gods 
may be For my unconquerable soul.... I am the master of my 
fate; I am the captain of my soul.” What about the theologians? 
Erasmus had many predecessors and many more successors. Justin 
Martyr already championed the cause of “free will.” “Unless the 
human race has the power of avoiding evil and choosing good by 
free choice, they are not accountable for their actions, of whatever 
kind they be. But that it is by free choice that both walk uprightly 
and stumble, we thus demonstrate.” (Apology I, 43.) Catholic 
theology has ranged itself on the side of “free will.” The Synod of 
Trent declares that “men are called through the prevenient grace of 
God .. ., that so they who by sins were alienated from God may 
be disposed through this quickening and assisting grace to convert 
themselves to their own justification by freely assenting to, and 


26) The Bondage of the Will, Cole-Atherton translation. — St. Louis 
edition, XVIII, 1944. 

27) The subtitle to O. Schumacher’s German translation of De Servo 
Arbitrio: Martin Luther, Vom unfreien Willen, is: “Eine Kampfschrift 
gegen den Mythus aller Zeiten.” 


28) And L. S. Keyser liked the song. He announces it with the 
words “Emerson has given us a bracing quatrain.” (A Manual of Chris- 
tian Ethics, p. 67.) 
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cooperating with, that said grace: in such sort that, while God 
touches the heart of man by illumination of the Holy Ghost, neither 
is man himself utterly without doing anything while he receives 
that inspiration, forasmuch as he is also able to reject it.” (Sess. VI, 
chap. V.) The Catholic writer Joseph Clayton declared in 1937 
(Luther .and His Work) that this is the major defect found in Lu- 
ther’s teaching: “Luther went further than Augustine — man could 
do nothing; God’s grace did everything. Hence Luther’s denial of 
man’s ‘free will.’ ... Man is not free, Luther insists, to do the 
thing that is good and pleasing to God. ... God alone is the cause 
of man’s salvation.” The Arminian bodies, too, are for “free will.” 
And they resent the charge that their teaching is heretical. J.B. 
Champion (Baptist), for instance, says: “To hold otherwise, as 
Erasmus and Melanchthon did, is to be Semi-Pelagian synergists! 
But synergism is merely the personal in God and man interacting 
with each other. It respects the self-determining constitution 
which God Himself put into human personality.” (Personality and 
the Trinity, p.39.) And within the Lutheran Church an extensive 
territory has become the prey of the Erasmian heresy. There was 
Melanchthon and his adherents. “Ein Vergleich zwischen der zwei- 
ten und der ersten Ausgabe seines [Melanchthons] beruehmten 
Lehrbuchs genuegt, um festzustellen, dass der gelehrte Freund 
Luthers im entscheidenden Punkt zu Erasmus uebergetreten ist.” 
(Schumacher, Vom unfreien Willen, p. 9.) Walther quotes these 
statements from Melanchthon’s Loci: “The cause lies in men why 
some give their assent to the promises of grace while others do 
not.... Three causes concur in a person’s conversion: the Word 
of God, the Holy Spirit, and the will of man, which gives assent to 
the Word of God and does not resist.... Free will in man is the 
ability to prepare oneself for grace.” (Law and Gospel, p. 264 f.)?) 
Then came Latermann, who camouflaged the Erasmian and Me- 
lanchthonian heresy, which operated with “natural powers,” by 
ascribing conversion to “powers offered and imparted by grace,” ®”) 
and he and his associates gained an incredible number of disciples. 

What is the situation today? Referring to theology in general, 
E. Brunner declares: “The thought of the present day, whether con- 


29) “Darum kann auch die von Luther so leidenschaftlich angegrif- 
fene Definition des Erasmus [von Melanchthon] gebilligt werden: ‘Libe- 
rum arbitrium in homine facultatem esse applicandi se ad gratiam, id est, 
audit promissionem et assentiri conatur et abiicit peccata contra con- 
scientiam.’” (F. Huebner, Nat. Theol. bei Melanchthon, p. 133.) 

30) Propositions of Latermann: “Gratia Dei offertur, ut ea oblata in 
hominis potestate sit, per illam ea, quae ad conversionem et salutem 
necessaria sunt, praestare et, si pravitati suae indulgere velit, non prae- 
stare. . Omnes, si velint, possunt se convertere.” (See Baier, Comp. 
Theol., Il, p . 301.) — We shall presently show that there is no essential 
difference seo Latermann and Melanchthon. 
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sciously or not, is thoroughly Pelagian.” (The Mediator, p. 138.) So 
also L. Berkhof: “The prevalent conception of it [sin] is fundamen- 
tally Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian. Moxon judges that the statement 
that ‘we are all Semi-Pelagians today’ is not very far from the 
truth, ‘since it is in close harmony with the tendencies of modern 
thought.’” (Vicarious Atonement, p.36.)3) Referring to Lutheran 
theology, Hoenecke says: “The modern theologians are for the 
greater part synergists. Many of these have taken up with syn- 
ergism because of their mistaken notion that it offers the only 
escape from the predestinarianism of Calvin. But they are more 
careful than the older synergists to disguise their synergism and 
Pelagianism.” (Ev.-Luth. Dogm., III, p. 286.) They prefer to sing 
the hymn of Liberum Arbitrium to Latermann’s tune. Luthardt, 
the leader of the Lutheran conservatives in Germany of the last 
generation, taught: “Grace may approach man ever so closely, but 
man himself must open the door that Jesus may enter in.” (Die 
Lehre vom freien Willen, p. 427.) He might have entitled his book 
De Libero Arbitrio! In his Kompendium der Dogmatik, widely 
used today, he says: “On the other hand, repentance and faith is 
demanded of man as his achievement [Leistung]. ... Conversion 
is thus seen to be effected also by man himself.... In consequence 
of the working of God’s Spirit, which accompanies the Word, man is 


able either to accept the Word or to reject it.” (Luthardt-Jelke, 
Komp. d. Dogm.., p. 384.)22) On page 389 Jelke asserts that this does 


31) For instance: “Jesus knew His hearers were capable of un- 
limited response, and He incited them to the limit of their abilities. ... 
It was our Lord’s great privilege to liberate the imprisoned within the 
human soul.... The persistent confidence of Jesus stirred human lives 
so that they discovered the opulence within them.” That was not writ- 
ten by Pelagius. O.L. Johnson is speaking, in Ringing Realities, pp. 47, 
67, 90. 

32) Let us take time to examine the Scripture proof offered by 
Luthardt for the thesis that conversion is man’s achievement, that man 
has the power to accept the Word as well as to reject it. This is his 
proof: “Matth. 23:37: Ihr habt nicht gewollt; Joh. 5:40; 17:6,8.” Now, 
John 17:6,8: “They have kept Thy Word. ... I have given unto them 
the words which thou gavest Me, and they have received them,” does 
indeed. prove that there are men who accept the Gospel, but does not say 
one word about faith being man’s achievement, the product, in part, of 
man’s power. And Matt. 23:37 and John 5:40: “Ye will not come to Me,” 
do indeed prove that man has the power and will to reject the Gospel. 
But that does not prove that he also has the corresponding power to 
accept the Gospel. The synergists insist that since man can hinder and 
thwart his conversion, it follows that he can achieve it, at least in part. 
It does not follow. Even if the deduction were logical in itself, Scrip- 
ture vetoes the deduction. But it is not even a logical inference. When 
the synergists quoted Matt. 23:37 in support of the contention that, since 
man can resist God, he can also assist, the fathers would answer: Non 
sequitur. The faculty of Strassburg: “Non sequitur, si nolle sit in pote- 
state et arbitrio hominis, etiam velle esse in eiusdem facultate.” Quen- 
stedt: “A noluntate ad voluntatem argumentari non licet.” Speaker Reed 
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not involve synergism, since man’s self-determination takes place 
“viribus non nativis sed dativis.” But that is the old dodge of 
Latermann. The statement that conversion is wrought viribus 
non nativis sed dativis, as used by the synergists, does not mean 
that the impartation of the new powers of grace constitutes con- 
version. That would certainly be the Scriptural teaching of con- 
version by grace alone. But what do the Latermannites really 
mean? They say that these alleged “new powers” are offered and 
imparted to the unconverted man and that it depends upon the 
use which the unconverted man makes of these powers whether 
he will be converted or not. That means that the unconverted 
man must employ his powers, his natural powers, in order to 
get the benefit of the “new powers.” And that is, somewhat 
camouflaged, the old teaching of Melanchthon and Erasmus: 
conversion takes place if man makes the right use of his natural 
powers, if the unconverted cooperates with God by means of his 
self-determination.*3) — B. Jelke, the editor of the latest editions of 
Luthardt’s Kompendium, agrees with Luthardt. And you will not 
find many modern Lutheran theologians who disagree with him. 
The voice of Luthardt-Latermann-Erasmus is also heard in 
America. “Man’s will is able to decide for salvation through new 
powers bestowed by God. This is the subtle synergism which has 
infected nearly the whole of modern evangelical Protestantism and 
which is, or has been, taught in institutions bearing the name of our 
Church.” (Th. Schmauk, The Confessional Principle, p.752.) We 
have space for only a few typical pronouncements. The Lutheran 
Companion: “God puts you in such a position and condition that 
you can understand what is necessary for your rescue and can 
choose between life and death, so that it shall depend entirely upon 
yourself whether you pay heed to, and obey, His advice and be 
saved or else neglect, despise, and forever be without, this grace.” 
(See Lehre u. Wehre, 72, p.72.) The Lutheran Companion of April 


once said in Congress that, though the potato-bug was able to destroy 
the potato-plant, you could not therefore invest the bug with the power 
to replace the plant. But the synergists cannot see it. Erasmus could not 
see it. “First of all, marches forth in front that of Matt. 23:37-39, as it 
were the Achilles of these flies.” (P.179.) The fathers of Trent could 
not see it. Man can accept, “forasmuch as he is also able to reject.” 
And even Kant could not see it. He taught, as Karl Heim paraphrases 
his thesis: “I can fall; then I can also rise again. I can go a step back- 
ward; then I can go the same step forward again. I have transgressed 
against the Moral Law within me; then I can fulfil it again in the same 
freedom.” (The Church of Christ and the Problems of the Day, p.78.) — 
Read up on this logical fallacy in Lehre u. Wehre, 43,165 ff. Pieper, 
Christl. Dogm., II, 570. 

33) This juggling of the term “new powers of grace” is fully dis- 
cussed in Lehre u. Wehre, 36, 306; 58, p. 391 ff., and Pieper, Chr. Dog- 
matik, II, p.577 £.; Conversion and Election, pp. 36, 108. 
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1, 1937: “The first result of the Holy Spirit’s ministry is to put man 
in the position of Adam before the Fall. It restores to him a power 
that was lost, the power of a true freedom of choice.” Dr. F.A. 
Schmidt: “As we understand it, the radical difference is to be 
sought in the question, Does man, when subject to the Gospel-call, 
retain an option, an alternative between two courses of action, and 
thus a choice of free accountability before God as his Judge? .. . 
The called sinner, when enabled to yield to the Spirit through the 
influences of preparing grace, is still free to do one of two things, 
either to thus yield or to resist. In this respect he has a free option 
between two alternatives.” (Distinctive Doctrines, 1915, p. 228 ff.) 
A few years ago Lutheraneren wrote: “The sinner must himself 
provide a necessary prerequisite for God’s act in the soul.... The 
categorical assertion that man, as far as his conversion is concerned, 
can do nothing at all in spiritual matters before his conversion is 
a confusing, misleading, and dangerous teaching.” (Jan.17, 1934.) 
Dr. H. E. Jacobs: “Since God ... has allowed a certain measure of 
freedom and contingency in His creatures, knowing from all eternity 
what will be the result of their use of this trust, He also has deter- 
mined how in every case their decision and activity will be treated. 
... When therefore, God has willed that He will be determined in 
a certain decision by the free decision of a creature, that freedom of 
the creature will certainly be guaranteed in the result.” (A Sum- 
mary of the Christian Faith, p.556.) The Lutheran, June 7, 1900: 
“Conversion is largely one’s own act. God first makes it possible; 
but then the responsibility rests upon ourselves to determine 
whether or not we will comply with the truth brought to our un- 
derstanding.” Note: Conversion is altogether one’s own act if you 
want to express the truth that it is man himself who believes. But 
if the question is whether God alone creates faith or man cooperates 
with God, you dare not say that conversion is largely one’s act. If 
you do say it, you mean that, before a man is converted, he has the 
power to determine to believe the Gospel. You mean that, “when 
God offers the sinner salvation, their free moral agency comes into 
play. If this is not true, we repeat again that the grace bestowed in 
conversion must be ‘irresistible grace’; and that is Calvinism, not 
Lutheranism.” (L. S. Keyser, Election and Conversion, p.67.) Dr. A. 
E. Deitz: “The difference in result in the case of two men one of 
whom finally believes, while the other does not, is due to the dif- 
ference in the choice or decision which they make.” Surely! But 
Deitz goes on to say: “If we inquire what it is that influences men 
one way or the other when the Spirit of God brings them face to 
face with Christ and urges them to accept the Savior, the answer is 
that they are influenced by the motives, good or evil, which stir in 
their hearts and which they finally put first.” (Exploring the Deeps, 
p. 49.) Good motives stirring in the heart of the unconverted? 
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Dr. J, Aberly: “Others, after the manner of Missouri, have been so 
cautious lest they should claim for man any credit for his salvation 
—a very laudable desire — that they have, in order to give all the 
glory to God’s grace, failed to recognize that man’s part in the work 
of salvation is essential even though it is not meritorious. The 
Formula of Concord reiterates in chap. II the fact that man is not 
a stone or a block of wood. It is true it dwells on his being capable 
chiefly of resisting the grace of God. But not to resist — what is it 
in the final analysis but to receive? The negative statement here as 
elsewhere must be regarded as defective. What needs to be empha- 
sized is that God respects man’s freedom, his personality.” (The 
Luth. Ch. Quarterly, 1936, p. 259.) Note that the Formula of Con- 
cord does not say that man is capable “chiefly” of resisting. It de- 
clares that he is capable of nothing else. And note that Dr. Aberly 
regards this statement of the confession as “defective.” Erasmus 
would say the same. Dr. Aberly again: “If faith alone knows Jesus 
as divine, and if this faith itself is the work of grace, how can we 
escape the doctrine, be it that of Calvin or of Luther, as perpetuated 
by Missouri?” (The Luth. Ch. Quarterly, 1935, p. 81.) If faith itself 
is the work of grace! — Have these men never heard of De Servo 
Arbitrio? Was it written in vain? Have they not studied it? Or 
do they disavow it? And together with it the Formula of Concord? 

It is not surprising that occasionally non-Lutheran theologians 
cannot see the difference between Arminianism and Lutheranism. 
It is because the Lutheran theologians to whom they have gone for 
information are synergists. And it is hard to distinguish between 
synergists and Arminians. Both are Erasmians. 

Luther is “more than astonished” that the Erasmian doctrine 
“has gained so much ground.” And that for two reasons. He has 
been asking these theologians: Are you unable to see that all of 
Scripture condemns your doctrine? And now, filled with amaze- 
ment and horror, he is asking them: Have you no conception of the 
wicked nature and the fatal effects of your teaching? 

The matter at issue here touches the heart of Christianity. 
The integrity of the Gospel is at stake and our eternal salvation. 
“But these friends of ours, in a matter of importance which concern 
eternal salvation, madly trifle to the perdition of souls innumer- 
able.” (P. 120.) People say that Luther’s controversy with Erasmus 
was a mere theological squabble, losing itself in abstruse dialectics. 
They say that time spent on discussing monergism and synergism is 
time wasted. Why bother and disturb the Church with these fine- 
spun subtleties? The Church cannot afford to halt in her activities 
to pay any attention to your trivialities. And this whole synergistic 
controversy is, after all, much ado about nothing. Did not Erasmus 
and Melanchthon emphasize the need of divine grace, as being one 
of the causes of conversion, and as the most important one? Does 
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not Latermann distinctly say that those “new powers” are offered 
and imparted by grace? Have done with your insufferable hair- 
splitting! — Erasmus himself “enumerated this subject of ‘free will’ 
among those things that ‘are useless and not necessary.’” He said: 
“It is irreligious, curious, and superfluous to wish to know whether 
our own will does anything in those things which pertain unto 
eternal salvation or whether it is wholly passive under the work of 
grace.” (Pp. 29. 32. — Diatribe, XVII, 1604.) Luther, however, 
realized the supreme importance of this question. Erasmus’s denial 
of the sole activity of God in effecting salvation “struck Luther on 
what he considered the pivotal principle of his theology” (Hurst, 
Hist. of the Chr. Church, II, p.112). “You attacked the vital part at 
once” (“ipsum iugulum petisti,” p. 391), the vital part of the Chris- 
tian theology. The sweet doctrine of salvation by grace alone is the 
heart of the Christian religion, and eny attempt to overthrow or 
weaken this glorious truth rouses the Christian to fierce wrath and 
indignation. 

The Erasmian heresy is the repudiation of “the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation.” These men indeed protest that they con- 
sider the grace of God necessary for salvation and that they are 
merely repudiating the sota gratia. But denying the sola gratia, 
they do away with grace altogether. For a grace that is conditioned 
on human work and merit, a grace which needs man’s endeavors 
and cooperation to accomplish its purpose, is not real grace; and it 
is a useless grace, for it would have to wait through all eternity 
before “free will” exerted its alleged powers. No; if it be by grace 
at all, it is by grace alone, in no respect of works and man’s co- 
operation; otherwise grace is no more grace, Rom. 11:6. Thanks be 
to God that He has graciously taken the entire matter into His 
hand. “Seine Gnade teilet und stuecket sich nicht” — the grace of 
God is not divisible and piecemeal. (Luther’s Preface to Romans.) 
Woe unto us if our conversion and salvation depended on the least 
amount of spiritual striving and stirring within us! But “grace is 
therefore needed, because ‘free will’ can of itself do nothing” 
(p. 320). It is either sole, free grace or no grace at all. One who 
believes that he was converted because he met the Holy Spirit 
half-way cannot sing the hymn “By grace I’m saved, grace free and 
boundless.” Unless we would betray the Gospel of free grace, we 
shall have to say with Luther: “John and Paul here (John 1:16; 
Rom. 5:15) say that grace is not only not received for any devoted 
effort of our own, but even for the grace of another. Therefore it is 
either false that we receive our grace for the grace of another, or 
else it is evident that ‘free will’ is nothing at all; for both cannot 
consist — that the grace of God is both so cheap that it may be ob- 
tained in common and everywhere by the ‘little endeavor’ of any 
man, and at the same time so dear that it is given us only in and 
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through the grace of one Man, and He so great! ... So far is it from 
possibility that grace should allow of any particle or power of ‘free 
will” ” (P.377 £.— XVII, 1952.)%) 

Vitiating the concept of grace, the Erasmian heresy subverts 
the Gospel. For the Gospel is the proclamation of salvation “by 
grace,” and “by grace alone.” If the teaching of Erasmus stands, 
the) Gospel falls. Luther realized the gravity of the issue. “Es 
handelt sich um das Sein oder das Nichtsein des Evangeliums.” 
(Th. Harnack, op. cit., p. 179.) Erasmus turned the Gospel into Law. 
The sweet Gospel invitations, asking the despairing sinner to accept 
the offered salvation as a free gift of pure grace, were turned into 
legal commands, requiring the fulfilment of certain conditions on 
the part of the sinner; and the synergist tells the sinner he is able 
to fulfil them. “In the New Testament the Gospel is preached, 
which is nothing else than the word by which are offered unto us 
the Spirit, grace, and the remission of sins obtained for us by Christ 
Crucified, and all entirely free, through the mere mercy of God the 
Father, thus favoring us unworthy creatures. ... But Erasmus 
understands little of this matter.” (P.187f.) “In the evangelical 
sense the word: ‘Turn ye unto the Lord’ is the voice of the divine 
consolation and promise, by which nothing is demanded of us but in 
which the grace of God is offered unto us.... It is the Gospel 
voice and the sweetest consolation to miserable sinners. ... But 
our friend Diatribe not only infers from this passage ‘Turn ye unto 
Me’ an indicative sense but also goes on with zeal to prove there- 
from the endeavor of ‘free will’ and the grace prepared for the per- 
son endeavoring.” (Pp. 164—167.) “John is here [John 1:12] 
preaching not the power of ‘free will’ but the riches of the kingdom 
of God offered to the world by the Gospel.... I am not a little 
astonished that passages which make so signally and so forcibly 
against ‘free will’ are brought forward by the Diatribe in support 
of ‘free will’; whose stupidity is such that it makes no distinction 
whatever between the promises and the words of the Law.” (P. 199.) 
Our present-day synergists are no better than Erasmus.*) They 


34) Cp. Bente, Trigl., Hist. Intr., p.124f.: “The synergists asserted: 
Man, too, must do his bit and cooperate with the Holy Spirit if he desires 
to be saved. Conversion and salvation, therefore, would depend, at least 
in part, on man’s conduct toward converting grace, and he would be 

ed and saved not by grace alone but by a faith which to a certain 
extent is a work of his own.... Consistently carried out, both [Majorism 
and synergism] a the central Christian truth of justification by 
grace alone and, with it, the assurance of a gracious God and of eternal 
salvation — the supreme religious concern of Luther and the entire Lu- 
theran theology.” 

35) “Die lutherischen Synergisten sind in der unangenehmen Lage, 
dass sie einerseits Luther als den Reformator der Kirche und den Be- 
freier der Christenheit vom Papsttum preisen, andererseits aber auf Eras- 
mus’ Seite treten, der das eigentliche Fundament des Papsttums ver- 
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say that “it depends entirely upon yourself whether you pay heed 
to, and obey, His advice and be saved.” They say: “Man’s part in 
the work of salvation is essential.” They add the saving clause 
“though it is not meritorious”; but that does not save the Gospel. 
They make of the Gospel a preaching which demands that the sin- 
ner contribute an essential part towards his conversion. That is not 
the Christian Gospel. That is not the Gospel which the despairing 
sinner needs. It is a bogus gospel, a teaching which turns the sinner 
into a Pharisee or plunges him into despair.%6) 

They say the Erasmian error is a small matter, a minor aber- 
ration. Why, it denies Christ! Christ preaches grace, salvation by 
grace alone, but the Erasmians insist we can get along without the 
sola gratia. If the Erasmians are right, Christ is only half a Savior, 
and His Holy Spirit is helpless without man’s assistance. But let us 
hear Luther. He charges the supporters of “free will” with a 
heinous crime. “When they assert ‘free will,’ they are deniers of 
Christ. For if I obtain grace by my own endeavors, what need have 
I of the grace of Christ for the receiving of my grace? ... While 
you establish ‘free will,’ you make Christ void and bring the whole 
Scripture to destruction. For if the power of ‘free will’ be not 
a thing erroneous altogether and damnable but sees and wills those 
things which are good and meritorious and which pertain unto sal- 
vation, it is whole, it wants not the physician Christ, nor does Christ 


redeem that part of man.” (Pp. 371.375.— XVIII, 1952 ff.) Is it 
true that man is not altogether corrupt? “Henceforth, then, I must 
preach Christ as Redeemer not of the whole man but of his vilest 
part, that is, of his flesh; but that the man himself is his own re- 
deemer, in his better part.” (P. 296.) And Luther is not dealing 


teidigt.” (F. Pieper, Chr. Dogm., II, 594.) They are fighting for the same 
cause and employ the same arguments, often the same phraseology. — 
As to the Latermannites and their “new powers offered by grace,” here 
is a deadly parallel. The Canons and Decrees of Trent speak this lan- 
guage: “In adults the beginning of the said justification is to be derived 
from the prevenient grace of God, . . . that so they may be disposed 
through his quickening and assisting grace to convert themselves to their 
own justification by freely assenting to and cooperating with that said 
grace.” (Sess. VI, chap. V.) It sounds as if a Latermannite were speaking. 

36) Walther studied under Luther. He says: “Alas, the synergists 
have put poison in the Gospel, denied the Lord Christ, and made His 
grace to be of none effect. Let me submit a few statements which reveal 
the synergism of Melanchthon.” (Law and Gospel, p. 262. These state- 
ments have been quoted above.) The teaching that a man’s salvation 
depends on his self-determination “subverts the whole Christian religion, 
denies Christ as the sole Foundation of our salvation and the only Savior 
of mankind, repudiates thus the Gospel, disavows the power of the blood 
and death of Christ and His redemption, takes from God the glory that 
He alone saves us, and gives this glory partly to man; yea, since salva- 
tion and the mercy of God are made to depend ‘at bottom and so solely 
and entirely’ on the conduct of man, on his free personal self-determina- 
tion, it is given to man entirely” (Lehre u. Wehre, 1872, p.322. Cf. Pieper, 
Chr. Dogm.., II, 591). 
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with the gross Pelagians only. To what extent the synergist ascribes 
powers for good to the unconverted man and makes salvation de- 
pend on his conduct and decision, to that extent he denies Christ. 
Again: “What need was there for Christ to purchase for us, even 
with His own blood, the Spirit, as though necessary, in order that 
He might make the commandments easy for us, when we were 
already thus qualified by nature?” (P.175.) What need is there for 
the Spirit to offer to do everything for us when we are well able 
to do a part of it ourselves and, according to Erasmus, are willing 
to do it? This is the Christian religion: We owe our salvation from 
beginning to end to the work of Christ and the Holy Spirit, and he 
who finds one particle of spirituality in the unconverted man, he in 
effect denies Christ and the Christian religion. “If we know nothing 
of these things, we shall know nothing whatever of Christian mat- 
ters and shall be far behind all people upon the earth.” (P. 36.) 

Erasmus “enumerates this subject of ‘free will’ among those 
things that are ‘useless and not necessary’ ” and admonishes Luther 
to study instead those things “which are necessary unto Christian 
piety” and to preach “rather Christ Crucified after the example of 
Paul” (pp. 29.80). But that is exactly what Erasmus is not doing. 
That is exactly what Luther is doing. Says Luther: “Exactly this 
we are now seeking after and doing” (p.93), in this very con- 
troversy. “We preach Christ Crucified. But Christ Crucified brings 
all these things along with Himself.” (P.80. See Schumacher, op. 
cit., p.57.) Luther preaches Christ Crucified; Erasmus denies Christ 
Crucified as the sole foundation of our salvation. And preaching 
Christ Crucified, Luther prepares the way for Christian piety, while 
Erasmus stops up the source of Christian piety. Where Erasmian- 
ism prevails, the preaching of Christ is more or less meaningless 
and the preaching of piety useless. 

Furthermore, the Erasmian heresy hinders and eventually 
thwarts the sinner’s conversion. If it had its way, the Christian 
Church would go out of existence. No man will turn to Jesus, the 
Savior, until his pride is thoroughly humbled. Unless he realizes 
that he is utterly corrupt, altogether incapable of the good, every 
thought, endeavor, aspiration, of his mind and heart under con- 
demnation, Jesus means nothing to him. “If the power of ‘free will’ 
be not a thing erroneous altogether and damnable, but sees and 
wills those things which are good, .. . it is whole, it wants not the 
physician Christ.” (P. 375.) Man must be made to see not only his 
impotency but also the wickedness of this impotency. He must 
learn to know that he not only cannot do what he would but that 
he cannot even will that which he should will and do. The dis- 
cussion of the “free will” men whether man can do what he would 
is a beating of the air; first ask whether that which man wills is 
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good.27) And when Luther tells the sinner again and again: “Orig- 
inal sin will not allow of any other power in ‘free will’ but that of 
sinning and going on unto damnation” (p. 361), the Erasmian tells 
this same sinner: Do not believe it; you are not utterly corrupt and 
altogether under damnation. The result will be, if the sinner listens 
to Erasmus, that he will not throw himself upon the grace of God. 
But this is the way of salvation: “The apostle’s intent is by means 
of these threats to bring the impious and proud to a knowledge of 
themselves and of their impotency, that he might prepare them for 
grace when humbled by the knowledge of sin.” (P.201.) “Paul’s 
whole design is to make grace necessary unto all men.” (P. 336.) 

Again, touching the particular point whether natural man has 
ihe power to effect his conversion or to accommodate himself to the 
working of the Holy Spirit or to leave undone what would hinder 
his conversion, the synergistic doctrine hinders man’s conversion 
by telling him that he indeed has such powers. The sinner who 
believes that will never be converted. The happy day when the 
required cooperation sets in will never come. The sinner will either 
strive to create this spiritual reaction to the Word and failing in 
this, will despair, or, imagining that he has provided it, will dis- 
pense with the Holy Spirit’s gracious work at this point. Hear the 
warning voice of Luther: “A man cannot be thoroughly humbled 
until he comes to know that his salvation is utterly beyond his own 
power, counsel, endeavors, will, and works and absolutely depend- 
ing on the will, counsel, pleasure, and work of‘another, that is, of 
God only. For if, as long as he has any persuasion that he can do 
even the least thing himself towards his own salvation, he retain 
a confidence in himself and do not utterly despair in himself, so 
long he is not humbled before God; but he proposes to himself 
some place, some time, or some work whereby he may at length 
attain unto salvation. ... The rest resist this humiliation; nay, 
they condemn the teaching of self-desperation; they wish to have 
left a little something that they may do themselves.” (P. 69.—X VIII, 
1715. Cp. Pieper, Chr. Dogm., II, p. 54.) 

The sinner’s conversion can take place only where the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the monergism of grace is applied. “He who 
hesitates not to depend wholly upon the good will of God, he totally 
despairs in himself, chooses nothing for himself, but waits for God 
to work in him; and such a one is the nearest unto grace that he 
might be saved.” (P.69.) Blessed is the man who is “brought to 
know how healthful that desperation is and how near he is unto 


37) “Der Kernpunkt der Polemik Luthers liegt nicht bei der Frage, 
ob der Mensch die Faehigkeit hat zu tun, was er will, sondern bei der 
andern, ob er tun kann, was er soll.” (W.Elert, Morphologie des Luther- 
tums, I, p. 22.) 
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grace” (p. 243). But woe unto the man who takes the advice of the 
synergist! He is making a fatal mistake. “Any teaching which ad- 
mits the least good quality in man by which he can prepare or dis- 
pose himself so as to induce God to view him with favor . . . works 
a delusion upon men that will prove just as fatal as when a 
physician withholds from his patient the full knowledge of his crit- 
ical condition.” (Dau, Luther Examined and Reexamined, chap. 16: 
The “Fatalist” Luther.) 3) 

But is not Erasmianism, compared with Pelagianism, rather in- 
nocuous and somewhat tolerable? In some respects it is worse. 
“And that on two accounts. First, the Pelagians plainly, candidly, 
and ingenuously assert the ‘merit of worthiness,’ thus calling a boat 
a boat and a fig a fig and teaching what they really think. Whereas, 
our ‘free will’ friends, while they think and teach the same thing, 
yet mock us with lying words and false appearances, as though they 
dissented from the Pelagians, when the fact is quite the contrary.... 
And, next, under this hypocrisy they estimate and purchase the 
grace of God at a much lower rate than the Pelagians themselves. 
For these assert that it is not a certain little something in us by 
which we attain unto grace but whole, full, perfect, great, and many 
devoted efforts and works. Whereas our friends declare that it is 
a certain little something, almost a nothing, by which we deserve 
grace.” (P.354.— XVIII, 1938.) “Almost a nothing” — the syner- 
gists used similar language. Describing the early synergistic con- 
troversy, A. Koeberle says: “The Word, the Spirit, and the will, 
they [the followers of Melanchthon] said, must be united if the act 
of faith was to come into existence. In this connection the third 
factor, the human will, was described with evangelical modesty [?] 
as a non repugnare Verbo Dei (‘in so far as a man does not reject 
the Word and strives against his own weakness’).... Of course, it 
was only a minimum of cooperation that was here required, an ex- 
ceedingly small requirement compared with what was asked by the 
medieval practise of penance. As the synergists stated it: God gave 
the dollar, man only the farthing; but, as the Gnesio-Lutherans saw 
with irrefutable clearness, salvation was thus once more placed in 
the hands of man. Even the subtle synergism was recognized as a 


38) Owing to the gracious intervention of our merciful Lord the 
pernicious teaching is not always practised, neither by the preacher of 
synergism nor by the hearer. “When they are engaged in words an 
disputations, they are one thing, but another when they come to ex- 
perience and practise.” Some “asserted it neither by their life nor by 
their death but by their pen only; and that, while their heart was travel- 
ing another road.” “They approach God utterly forgetful of their own 
‘free will’ and despairing of themselves, crying unto him for pure grace 
only. In this state was Augustine often; and in the same state was 
Bernard when, at the point of death, he said: ‘I have lost my time be- 
cause I have lived wrong.’” (Pp.88.120.) But that does not palliate the 
criminality of the teaching. 
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late offshoot of Pelagian teaching.” (The Quest for Holiness, p. 141.) 
Why should the synergist think that, because his system requires 
only a farthing, it is so much better than Pelagianism? That one 
farthing accomplishes as much, and counts for as much, as the half 
dollar of the Semi-Pelagians and the dollar of the Pelagians. 
Finally, the “free will” heresy is the death of the assurance of 
salvation. We cannot be certain of the grace of God if it must be 
merited or obtained by any works of ours. On the contrary, we 
should in that case be certain of our damnation. Further, if my 
right conduct must bring about my conversion, I shall always doubt 
whether my conversion is true conversion. Nay; I shall know that 
it is spurious. And, particularly, no Christian wili have the as- 
surance of the perseverance in faith if this perseverance depends on 
his own powers, be they what they may. The least injection of 
synergistic cooperation is pernicious and will be fatal to assurance. 
The Christian assurance is based entirely on the sola also respect- 
ing the gratia conservans. “Perseverance is not brought about by 
the will of man but by the preservation of God,” says Luther (IV, 
1009); and how he glories, rejoices, and exults in this truth! “As to 
myself, I openly confess that I should not wish ‘free will’ to be 
granted me, even if it could be so, nor anything else to be left in my 
own hands whereby I might endeavor something towards my own 
salvation. And that, not merely because in so many opposing 
dangers and against so many assaulting devils I could not stand and 
hold it fast (in which state no man could be saved, seeing that one 
devil is stronger than all men), but because, even though there 
were no dangers, no conflicts, no devils, I should be compelled to 
labor under a continual uncertainty and to beat the air only. Nor 
would my conscience, even if I should live and work to all eternity, 
ever come to a settled certainty how much it ought to do in order 
to satisfy God. For whatever work should be done, there would 
still remain a scrupling whether or not it pleased God or whether 
He required anything more; as is proved in the experience of all 
justiciaries” (justitiarii; St. Louis ed.: Werktreiber), “and as I my- 
self learned to my bitter cost. But now, since God has put my sal- 
vation out of the way of my will and has taken it under His own 
and has promised to save me not according to my working or man- 
ner of life” (opere aut cursu — Wirken und Laufen) “but according 
to His own grace and mercy, I rest fully assured and persuaded that 
He is faithful and will not lie and, moreover, great and powerful, 
so that no devils, no adversities, can destroy Him or pluck me out 
of His hand. ‘No one’ (saith He) ‘shall pluck them out of My 
hand. My Father, which gave them Me, is greater than all,’ John 
10:28 f. Hence it is certain that in this way, if all are not saved, yet 
some, yea, many, shall be saved; whereas by the power of ‘free will’ 


27 
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no one whatever could be saved, but all must perish together. And, 
moreover, we are certain and persuaded that in this way we please 
God, not from the merit of our own works, but from the favor of 
His mercy promised unto us; and that, if we work less or work 
badly, He does not impute it unto us but like a father pardons us 
and makes us better.— This is the glorying which all the saints 
have in their God.” (P.384f.— XVIII, 1961f.)®9) But the Eras- 
mians glory in this wise: thank God for the doctrine that gives man 
his just due; a conversion and a preservation brought about by the 
sole activity of God would be an unethical affair, and man would be 
reduced to a machine; our doctrine saves man’s personality. — 
Whatever they have saved — man’s personality is not jeopardized 
by God’s method of salvation — they have saved at the expense of 
the Christian’s comfort and confidence and to the dishonor of the 
Gospel and of Christ. 

Luther is “more than astonished” that a teaching could “gain 
so much ground” which not only flies in the face of Scripture but 
also strikes at the very heart of Christianity. He is more than 
astonished. He is filled with wrath and indignation and denounces 
the heresy in the fiercest terms. People do not like the style of De 
Servo Arbitrio: “Luther’s delirious outbursts against Erasmus,” 
“this inopportune and violent tract.” No; Luther did not handle 
Erasmus with gloves. He uses very strong terms. He speaks of 
“deceivers,” and “lazy and ignorant” deceivers at that. “Do you 
think the Diatribe could be sober or in its right senses when it 
wrote this?” “It is difficult to refrain from concluding that you are, 
in this passage, crafty and double-dealing.” “Erzschelme und 
Gaukler.” “Like the unclean Sophists.” And this: “From this very 
word and act of yours I truly perceive what ‘free will’ is and what 
the effect of it is—it makes men mad.” Violent language, harsh 
statements? But how could Luther deal gently with men whose 
teaching robs the Christian of his comfort, renders conversion im- 
possible, and “makes Christ void”? And when men say that they 
take exception primarily to these statements (that Erasmianism 
denies the Gospel and Christ) as extravagant and immoderate, Lu- 


39) Quoting this Lutheran psalm on the sola gratia, A. Koeberle 
writes: “If this unfree will, that is so blind that it cannot perceive its 
own blindness, is saved in spite of that fact, such salvation can never 
be gained by human cooperation but only through God’s purpose and 
power. But with this knowledge comes the absolute assurance and un- 
conditional comfort that it is really God who has forgiven us and called 
us out of death to life.” (Op. cit., p.70.) He also quotes from Luther’s 
Preface to Romans: Our salvation “is taken completely out of our hands 
and placed completely in the hands of God. And this is most necessary. 
For we are so weak and full of uncertainty that, if it depended on our- 
selves, none would ever be saved, the devil would overpower every one. 
But God is reliable so that His predestination does not fail, nor can any 
one defeat His purpose; and so we have hope in spite of sin.” 
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ther denounces the more fiercely the “free will” delusion, which 
makes men mad, unable to estimate the dishonor they put upon 
Christ. 

Harsh language? Yes, indeed. Luther will use language like 
this: “monstrosum portentum, horribilis blasphemia, ludubrium 
Satanae; such monstrous and horrible blasphemies should have 
been set forth to the Turks and Jews and not to the Church of 
Christ” (on Gal. 2:16). And in our more polite age men are pass- 
ing the very same “extreme” judgment. Walther: “The synergists 
have put poison in the Gospel.” Schmauk: “This subtle syner- 
gistic spirit weakens the Church at every point.” (The Confessional 
Principle, p.601.) Landesbischof Dr. Schoeffel: “Luther konnte 
nicht schweigen. Es ging um das Heiligtum selbst, um die Frage, 
was die Welt rettet, ob eigene Kraft oder Gottes Tat, ob diese allein 
oder ‘auch’ der Mensch. Es ging um den Trost der Seelen, um die 
Heilsgewissheit.” (Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 1937, p. 79.) Pieper: “Die 
christliche und die synergistische Lehre verhalten sich zueinader 
wie Ja und Nein.” (Chr. Dogm.., III, p. 117.) 

The battle of 1525 is still on, and we need to fight it with the 
weapons and in the spirit of Luther. “Synergism is the old heredi- 
tary foe of true Lutheranism. From the beginning, from the days 
when Luther wrote his book De Servo Arbitrio, Lutheran theology 
has been engaged in combat with the pseudotheology, which pleads 
the cause of ‘free will”” (G.Stoeckhardt, Lehre u.Wehre, 1897, 
p.129.) We must fight it out in our own hearts. “The natural man 
can never of himself get away from the attitude that salvation, at 
least to some extent, depends upon himself” (Jour. Am. Luth. Conf., 
1937, p.39), and: “This delusion runs in our blood, too” (Prof. M. 
Doerne of Leipzig. See C.T.M., current volume, p. 66). If we have 
been enticed into a false position, we must at once retrace our 
steps.) And when the enemy meets us from the outside, there 
must be no fraternizing, no talk of an armistice; it means war to 
the end. There is too much at stake. Do we realize what is going 
on round about us? Luther shall tell us: “This error concerning 
‘free will’ is Antichrist’s [des Endchrists] own article; therefore 
it is not surprising that it has spread throughout the world, for 
Antichrist [der Endchrist] shall deceive the whole world, as Scrip- 
ture has foretold, and but a few shall escape him. Vae illi!” (XV, 
1562.) (To be continued) Tu. ENGELDER 


40) In the first edition of Rechtfertigung und Heiligung Koeberle 
had made the statement “Wo Gottes Wort auf den Willen wirkt, da hat 
er gleich wie vor dem Fall seine Wahlfreiheit zurueckerhalten.” (P.176.) 
But the corresponding passage in the third edition reads: “It is not as 
though man through the Word received certain powers from above by 
whose assistance he could then freely decide by himself to accept grace, 
to surrender and obey. No; what precedes conversion is nothing but 
darkness and opposition, enmity and death.” (Op. cit., p. 142.) 
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3. Daniel unter Nebufadnezar, Veljazer und Darius 
Der Wahnfinn des KRinigs, Kap. 4 


Mit Recht gilt Nebufadnegar als einer der madhtigiten Herrjder 
und getwaltigjten Croberer aller Zeiten; und doch ijt eigentlid nur 
twenig Nachrid&t von feiner LebenSgefdhichte, feinen RriegSsiigen und 
fonftigen Creignifjen auf uns gefommen. Cr regierte von 605 bis 
562, befebligte aber tool fchon feit 609 die babylonifdjen Armeen. Der 
ettoa achtzig Yahre nach dem Tode Nebufadnegars geborne Gefdhicht- 
fchreiber Herodot, der Vater der Weltgefdhicdte, der die getwaltigen 
PRracdhtbauten Nebufadnegar3 in Babel noch gefehen und befchrieben hat, 
hat fonft nichts bon ihm mitgeteilt, nicht einmal feinen entfdetdenden 
Sieg bet Karchemifdh 606. Und von dem, was giwei andere Sdrift- 
fteller, der babylonifde Priejter Verojfjus (um 280 vor Chrijto) und 
fein Schiiler, iiber ihn gefdhrieben haben, find nur Bruchftiice auf un3 
gefommen. Nur von Nebufadnegzars grokartigen Bauten geugen nod 
Die Ynfdhriften feiner Tongylinder und die aus dem jahrhundertelangen 
Schutt wieder ausgegrabenen Biegelfteine. ALS er namlich die wid- 
tigjten unter feinen friegerifden und politifdhen Unternehmungen er- 
folgreich vollendet hatte, als er das babylonifde Weltreich gum ,,Ham- 
mer der gangen Welt”, Yer. 50,23, gur ,Rute der Gottlofen”, Sef. 
14,5, und die Stadt Babylon zur Weltitadt gemadt hatte, rictete er 
fein Wugenmerf befonders auf die augere Verbefjerung und Verfdi- 
nerung Ddiefer Hauptitadt. Der vermefjene Gedanfe der urfpriinglicden 
Griinder Vabels, den wir fehon 1 Mof.11,4 horen: ,,Wobhlauf, lakt 
uns eine Stadt und Turm bauen, des Spike bis an den Himmel reid, 
DaR wir uns einen Namen machen”, ,daR wir nicht zerjtreut tverden 
iiber die gange Flade der Erde”, befeelte auch ihn. Gerade in begug 
auf fein jtolges Bauprogramm fpracd Babel: ,3ch bin eine Kéinigin 
ewiglicdh”, Bef.47,7. Und jo war in Babel Raum fiir eine grofe, 
intenfibe Tatigfeit diejes getwaltigen Herrfdher3; denn etiwwa Hundert 
Sabre vorher, ums Jahr 702, hatte der Kinig Sanherib bon Afjyrien 
Babel erobert und dort in blinder Wut eine furchtbare Verwwiiftung an- 
geridtet, hatte die Bewohner haufentweije erfdlagen, die Schabhaufer 
gepliindert, die Gotterbilder gerbroden. Cr fagt felbjt in feinem ftolgen 
Bericht, wie alle diefe Gropfinige und gang befonders Ganherib ruhm- 
redig find, wenn fie auch ihre Niederlagen berfdweigen: Stadt und 
Haujer gerjtirte id, vertwiijtete fie bom Fundament bis gum Dad, ver- 
brannte fie im Feuer, Mauer und Wall und Tempel; die Tiirme 
famt und fonder rif ich ein und twarf fie in den Ranal Aradhtu; 
durd) die Stadt hin grub ich Graben und bvertilgte ihre Statte durd 
Wafer. Den Bau ihres Fundaments vernidjtete id; groper denn die 
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Gintflut madhte ich ihre Zerftorung.”) Und nun ging Nebufadnegar 
an Werf, Babel gur glangendjten Stadt der Welt gu madden. Er um- 
gab die grogfe Stadt, deren Umfang nad) Herodot 56, nad) dem grie- 
hijden Gefchicdtidreiber Rtefias 42 Meilen betrug, mit einem breiten 
Feftungsgraben und mit doppelten Sdhugmauern, die gum Teil 400 Fus 
fo} und 100 Fuh breit waren. Diefe Mauern trugen gablreide 
Fiirme und waren an jeder Seite mit 25 Toren bverfehen, erregten fo 
pas Staunen der Welt, wie Yeremias in feiner erfdiitternden Gerichts- 
predigt, Rap. 51,58, andeutet, und madten Babel gu einer fajt unein- 
nehmbaren Feftung. 

Wahrend nun Nebufadnegar mit der WAusfiihrung diefer VSauplane 
befhaftigt war und in feinem alajte in Gliic und Frieden lebte, 
Rap. 4,1, hatte er auf feinem Lager ein feltjames Traumgefict, das 
Gefidit bon einem grofen, fruchtbeladenen Baum, auf dem die Vogel 
bes Himmels nifteten und unter dem die Tiere de3 Feldes Sdhub und 
Ghatten fanden. Aber ploplich fubr cin heiliger Wadter bom Himmel 
herab und rief mit lauter Stimme, BV. 11: ,Hauet den Saum um und 
behauet ihm [feblaget ab] die Ujte und ftreifet ifm das Laub ab 
und gerftreuet feine Friichte, Dak die Tiere, fo unter ihm liegen, tweg- 
laufen und die Vogel von feinen Biweigen fliehen.” Mur der Wurzgel- 
ftoé jollte in der Erde bleiben, aber mit eifernen und ehernen RKetten 
gefeffelt werden; bom Tau de3 Himmels follte er benebt werden und 
mit den Tieren das Kraut der Erde efjfen. Gein Menfchenherg follte ihm 
genommen und ifm ein biehifches Herz gegeben werden, fieben Beiz- 
ten Tang. 

Beim Erwachen erinnert fich Nebufadnegar diefes Traums, der 
offenbar eine UngliicSbotfdhaft fiir ihn bebdeutete. Man wiirde erz 
warten, Dak er nun gleich Den Daniel hatte rufen laffen, den bewahrten 
Traumbdeuter; aber er tut e3 nicht. Cr ift ein echte3, getreues Mten- 
{denfind. Wir Menfden fcheuen uns, die nackte, unverhiillte Wahrheit 
gu erfabren, twenn twir abnen, dap fie betriibend oder nachteilig fiir 
ung ijt. Seder Wrgt fann dies aus feiner Praxis beftatigen. Go lief 
Nebufadnegar feine heidnijcden Traumdeuter fommen, die gewik aud 
den fehlimmen Ginn deS Traum erfannten, die aber in fluger Weife 
fih aus der Verlegenheit gogen und dem Konig fagten, daR fie den 
Traum nicht deuten fonnten. Nun wird aud) Daniel gerufen, und 
Nebufadnegar ergahlt ifm den Traum. Daniel ift guerft gang ftarr und 
jtumm bor Entfeben. Er verfteht den Sinn des Gefichts, aber er fceut 
fidh gunachft, Dem Nebufadnegar die Harte Wahrheit ins Gefidt gu 
fagen. Doch auf Bureden de3 Kinigs deutet er ihm dann den Traum, 
fagt ifm: ,,Der Baum, den du gefehen Haft, . . . das bijt du, Konig”, 
¥.17.19, und fiindigt ihm an, tie alles in GErfiillung gehen tmerbde. 


1) Mitrdter-Delikfdh, Gefdhicdte Babylonien8 und Affyrien’, S. 201. 202, 
jitiert bei Stofmann, Die Erlebniffe und Gefichte des Propheten Daniel, S. 61, 
dem wir tberhaupt in diefer Befchreibung vielfacd) folgen. 
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Er werde aus der menjdlicen Gefellfchaft ausgeftogen werden und hej 
den Tieren des Feldes wohnen, griines Futter werde jeine Nahrung 
fein, und bom Tau de$ Himmels tverde er benebt werden. Co twiirden 
fieben Beiten iiber ifn dabingehen — wir begegnen Hier fejon der 
Giebengabl, iiber die fpater ettvas gu fagen fein wird —; aber bag 
Konigtum wwiirde ihm bleiben und ihm wieder guteil werden, fo bald 
ex erfennen twerde, dak der Himmel die Getwalt habe. Und Daniel 
gibt ifm den guten Pat, BV. 24: ,Mache dich lo von deinen Sinden 
durch Geredhtigfeit und ledig von deiner Mifjetat durch Wobhltat an den 
Armen”, eine Stelle, die in der Apologie der Wugsburgifden RNon- 
feffion bon Melancdhthon gegen die romifde Werklehre gur rechten Deu- 
tung gebradjt wird, itber die auch Luther einmal eine Disputation ge- 
halten hat: ,Ob Daniel den Werken die Redhtfertiqung gufdreibt, indem 
er fagt: ,Madhe dic) Ios bon deinen Giinden durch ~Wlmojen.‘ “2 
Melanchthon legt namlich erjtlic) dar, wenn wir feine langere Wus- 
fiifrung furg gujammenfajfen: Das Gefes fann niemand alten ohne 
Glauben. Niemand fann Gott gefallen ohne Glauben an Chrijtum. 
Wenn darum die Schrift der Werke gedenft, fo will fie das Changelium 
und den Glauben mit eingefdloffen haben. Biweitens, alle folde 
Spriide find Predigten von der Bupe. Bu einer rechten Bue gebhirt 
nicht allein, dak man das Gefeb predige, fondern e3 mu dazgufommen 
das Evangelium. Darum foll man die Worte Daniels nicht auf das 
bloge Werk, auf die Whmojen, begiehen, fondern auch den Glauben an- 
fehen. Daniel meif ferner bon dem fiinftigen Gamen Chrijtus. Ex jagt 
mit Recht: ,Lofe deine Giinden”; daraus folgt aber nicht, dah wir 
Der Giinden loStverden um unferer Werke twillen. Ex febt aud nicht 
allein die Werke, fondern fpricht: ,Lsfe deine Sinden mit Geredtig- 
feit”, das ijt, mit Glauben gegen Gott, Hebr. 10,38. Dazu tu aud 
gute Werke. Warte deines Amt3.3) 

Nun vergingen Monate, und 3 trat nichts Bejonderes ein. Nebu- 
fadnegar berubigte fic) wohl, benubte die Gnadenfrift nidt gur Cinfebr 
bei fich felbjt und gur Umfehr von feinem bifen Wege, fondern vollendete 
wohl gerade jebt feine grofen, ftolgen Bauten. Er errichtete fic) cinen 
majeftatifhen Herrfderfib, Das fogenannte Sdlok, und gwar innerhalb 
fiinfgehn Tagen, um der Welt einen VBetweis feiner grengenlojen Madt 
gu geben. Gr hatte wohl groge Mengen von Menfdjen aus den von 
im eroberten Landern herangegogen und unermeplide Schabe, die er 
alg Beute bet feinen CroberungSziigen und durd) driidende Steuern 
gufammenbradite, wie Sefaias andeutet, Rap. 14,3.4. Und eines Tages 
iiberfhaut er nun bon feinem Palajte aus die riefige Weltjtadt, die durd 
den Euphrat in eine oftlicke und in eine meftlide Halfte geteilt mar. 


2) VI, 942. Bal. auc) Luther gu Gal. 3, 10, IX, 354, wo er in ahnlider 
Weije wie Melandthon argumentiert. 
8) Triglotta, S.192—196. Miller, Symbolifde Biider, S. 131. 
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Da ftand das von ihm twiederhergejtellte und bollendete Hauptheiligtum 
bes Goben Nebo mit einem ettva 235 Fup hohen Tempelturm.4) Seine 
fieben iibereinanderliegenden Stodiwerfe waren den Gottheiten der 
Planeten: Gaturn, Venus, Jupiter, Merfur und Mars, fowie dem 
Mond und der Gonne geweiht. Wn einer andern Stelle lagen die von 
ifm angelegten fogenannten jdtwebenden, hangenden Garten, die 
terrajjenfirmig auf einem getvaltigen Unterbau rubten, deffen Hobe 
Gaulen einen freien Durdhblic getwahrten. Bur Betwafferung der 
jdinen Getwachje tie auch gur Speifung der Springbrunnen dienten 
Rumpiverfe und Wafjerleitungen, die mit dem Cuphrat in BVerbin- 
bung ftanden. inter den fhwebenden Garten ftand der Tempel 
Mardufs oder Merodach3, de3 Stadtgottes von Babel, an Stelle eines 
uralten Turmes errichtet, Der aus Lehmeiegeln erbaut, aber im Laufe 
ber Zeit verfallen war. Wielleicht war das der aus der babylonijden 
Urge{dhidte befannte Turm gu Babel, 1 Mof.11. 85 Millionen Biegel- 
jteine waren notig fiir Diefen Riefenbau; feine Wande, die mit glafierten 
Siegeln befleidet maren, Teudjteten in tiefblauer Farbe. Mod) andere 
Seiligtiimer und BVauten hatte Nebufadnegar errictet, und nun fragte 
exc — nach dem Grundterxt ijt e3 eine Frage — in gottvergeffener 
Gelbjtiiberhebung: ,,Qft da3 nicht die groke Babel, die ich erbauet habe 
gum foniglichen Haufe durch meine groke Kraft, gu Chren meiner 
Gerrlichfeit?” B.27. Und da fommt eine Stimme vom Himmel und 
tuft ibm gu: Dir wird gefagt, Kinig Nebufadnezgar: Das Kinigtum 
ift bon dir getwiden”, BV. 28, und fiindigt ihm das Harte Sdicfal an, 
bas Daniel ihm gwolf Monate gubor prophegeit hatte, VB. 26. Und zu 
derjelben Stunde iberfallt den Vermeffenen die Nacht des Wahnfinns. 
Gr meint ein Tier gu fein und fucht auf der Viehmeide feine Nahrung. 
Und indem er nun Tag und Nacht unter freiem Himmel fich aufhalt, 
wird fein Haupthaar groR und lang wie WdlerSfedern, und feine Nagel 
wadhjen wie Vogelflauen. Wie lange diefe graufige Art bon Wahnfinn 
gedauert hat, lapt fich nicht naber fagen; aber aud) in babylonifden 
Veridten finden fich, wenn auch nur dunfle, Andeutungen.5) Daf 
man die Kranfheit de3 Wahnjinns als eine Art Sdhande anfieht 
und dDarum berheimlidt, ijt ja befannt genug und lakt fich mit vielen 
Veifpielen auch aus unferer Beit erharten. Wer die Regierung ge- 
fiihrt Hat, wird auch nicht tweiter gejagt. Aber nach AWblauf der ver- 
angten Beit der Demiitigung werden Nebufadnegars GSinne wieder 
flar, er hebt feinen Sli himmelwarts und lobt den Hochften, deffen 
Nacht unverganglich ift und deffen Herrfdaft von Gefdleht zu Gez 
jdledht mahrt. Und gum Dank gegen den Allerhidften, der ihn aus 


4) Der Name diefes Gigen findet fid) in feinem eigenen Namen, in dem 
Namen feines Vaters Nabopolaffar und in dem Namen feines Nahfolgers Nabu- 
naid, bon dem fpaiter nod) Die Rede fein wird. 

5) Hommel, Die AWbfaffungszeit deS Bude Daniel und der Wahnfinn 
Nabonids. Theologifehes Literaturblatt 23 (1902), 145. 
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tiefem Glend errettet hat, fendet er einen Bericht iiber feine Gr- 
franfung und Genefung in alle Gebiete feines grofen Reichs, Kap. 3, 
31—38, in der englifden Bibel nad befferer Rapitel=- und Verseintei- 
flung, Rap. 4,1—3. Der Wortlaut diefes Berichts ijt fehr mertiwiirdig. 
Er ijt bon Nebufadnegar veranlapt, aber von Daniel vberabfakt. Cr be- 
ginnt in der erften Perfon: , Sch, Nebukadnegar, . . . ich fah einen 
Traum” ufiv., Rap. 4,1.2.15. Dann wird in der dritten Perfon fort- 
gefabren, VB. 25—30, im Englijdhen BV.28—33. MNebufadnegar fagt 
nicht mehr ,ich”, denn er ift fein Jch mehr und ergahlt da3 Vorfommnis 
gang objeftiv. Wher fclieklich fehrt die erjte Perfon wieder, V.31—34, 
im Cnglijden, B.34—37: ,Mach diefer Beit hub id, Nebufadnesar, 
meine Wugen auf und fam wieder zur Vernunft, . . . auch gu meinen 
finigliden Ehren, gu meiner Herrlichfeit und gu meiner Geftalt.” GSier 
heift eS wieder ith”; denn Nebufadnegar ijt mieder ein Beh. Das ijt 
ein feiner Punkt der Darjtellung, den Kiefoth und andere WAusleger gut 
erfannt haben. Und der Schlup deS Bericht flingt in dem fdinen Lob- 
preis aus: ,Darum lobe ish, Nebufadnegar, und ehre und preife den 
Konig bom Himmel. Denn alle fein Tun ijt Wahrheit, und feine Wege 
find recht; und ter jtolg ijt, Den fann er demiitigen”, B. 34. 

Sn neuerer Zeit hat man gerade iiber den Snhalt diefes RKapitels 
gefpottet und das Vorfommnis als unglaublic&) begeichnet, fowoh! in 
gelehrten wie in popularen Sdhriften. Wenn Cornill die Gottlicdfeit 
und Glaubmiirdigfeit des Buches Daniel angreift, fo fagt er gang riid- 
haltlos und erhaben: ,Die Unmodglichfeit dex in Rapitel 3 und 4 dem 
Nebufadnegzar und Kap. 6 dem Darius gugefdriebenen Cdifte, die Un- 
finnigfeit des Verlangens Nebufadnezars, Rap. 2, und die Unglaublicd- 
feit einer Durd Wabhnfinn ergeugten fiebenjahrigen Regierungsunfabig- 
feit diefeS RKinigs bedarf gar feiner Begriindung.”“ 6) Aber eine ge- 
nauere Unterfuchung zeigt, dak auch hier cine gang twahrheitsgetreue 
Schilderung vorliegt. Der Wahnfinn Nebufadnegars war cin Zujtand, 
twie er auch jebt noch borfommt: Grogentwahn, Cajarentwahnfinn, me- 
galomania. lind gerade aud dieje Form de3 Wahnfinns, dak man fid 
einbildet, ein Tier gu fein, und dabei die Weifen und Getvohnheiten 
deS betreffenden Tiers befolgt, der fogenannte Wolfswahnfinn, Lyfan- 
throphie, Lpfomanie, lycomania, ijt noch jest gar nicht felten, und wir 
fonnten genug Beifpiele dafiir anfilhren. Wber wir wollen Lieber andere 
reden laffen. Der feinergeit befannte und bielgenannte Theolog und 
Wiffenfdhaftler George Frederic Wright, erjt Profefjor de Neuen 
Xeftaments, dann Ynbaber der befonders fiir ihn freierten Profeffur 
“of the Harmony of Science and Revelation” in Oberlin, Obio, han- 
delt ausfiihrlich dariiber und fagt unter anderm?): “In the Book of 
Daniel we find ourselves moving, so far as we can verify the state- 


6) Cinleitung in das Alte Beftament, S. 258. 
7) Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History, S. 44—48. 
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ments, in a most remarkable environment of historical reality. The 
scenes which are brought before us are perfectly in accord with the 
manners and customs of the people and with the characteristics of 
the dynasties to which they relate. In this respect they bear the 
marks of a contemporary document. So great were the changes 
which took place between the earlier parts of Daniel’s career and 
its closing scenes that we may pronounce it a literary impossibility 
for fiction of any sort to have so perfectly simulated the facts of the 
time as does the historical part of the Book of Daniel. The objec- 
tions which are made to its historical character are almost wholly 
based upon repugnance to the admission of miracles into the circle 
of our beliefs or to an undue magnifying of small apparent dis- 
crepancies which can be easily explained away. As to the miracu- 
lous events, they are not of a character to have been noticed by the 
national historians of Babylonia; and whether they are too im- 
probable to be believed will depend entirely upon the importance 
of the religious crisis which had then come to the Lord’s chosen 
people. We should therefore have to discuss that question upon 
general principles, which we cannot well delay to do here. Limit- 
ing ourselves to one of the most striking and apparently improbable 
statements, we note that the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s abase- 
ment given in the Book of Daniel proves, in the light of modern 
medical science, to be strictly in accordance with the probabilities 
connected with a certain form of mental disorder. As is shown in 
a learned article of Dr. Merrins,’) it was a case of melancholia, such 
as is quite likely to affect a man of his character; for this disease, 
like death, loves a shining mark. As appears both from Scripture 
and monumental records, Nebuchadnezzar was a man of immense 
intellectual power and of marked religious devotion. But his suc- 
cesses, both in foreign conquests and in the development of all the 
interests of Babylonia, coupled with his autocratic power, appear 
to have made of him a megalomaniac. At the zenith of his power 
he frequently gave way to terrible outbursts of passion, as in his 
treatment of the wise men of Babylon who were unable to interpret 
his dream, and in his consigning Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
to the fiery furnace; while his growing spiritual pride exhibits itself 
in setting up an enormous golden image (probably of himself) on 
the plain of Dura and commanding every one to worship it. The 
climax of his spiritual pride appeared in his exalting himself against 
the Most High and openly expressing the conviction that all this 
greatness and glory had been won by the strength of his own right 
arm. ‘Is not this great Babylon which I have built for the royal 


8) Merrins war der Direftor eines ftaatlichen Yrrenafyls in New York, und 
der Urtifel findet fic) in der Zeitfdrift Bibliotheca Sacra, 1905, S. 601—625. 
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dwelling-place by the might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty?’ As is natural in such cases, it was from the summit of 
self-exaltation that he plunged into the depths of despair. The 
results which followed 2re by no means uncommon. During these 
periods of depression the victim of melancholia frequently with- 
draws himself from the world until ‘at last he sinks into a state 
of stolid stupor, is wholly absorbed in his mental agony, is con- 
fused as to his personal identity, neglects to eat, and is careless and 
dirty in his appearance and habits.’ His eating grass and suffering 
the hair and nails to grow give a vivid impression of the depth to 
which his melancholia had driven him. ... ‘As to restoration to 
sanity, the prognosis in cases of melancholia is favorable, much 
more so than in any other form of insanity. A majority of the 
patients recover, even at an advanced age and after years of the 
most intense mental disorder. And recovery is often so very com- 
plete that the highest and most active brain work is performed, 
and so permanent that a relapse never occurs during a long 
subsequent life. ... Neither is the king’s remembrance of the 
circumstances of his degradation and of the causes which led to it 
very remarkable. Patients on recovery are often able to tell what 
was their mental state immediately prior to their madness, and some 
are able to describe the whole course of their disease with its 
various delusions. Nebuchadnezzar knew his reason had been 
dethroned, and why the judgment came upon him, and after his 
recovery he was a better man. As in the case of King Lear of the 
dramatist, the madness has been purgatorial.’” 

Pufey in feinem gelehrten Werke jtellt eine eingehende Unter- 
fuchung auch iiber diefen Punft an, die mit den folgenden Worten bez 
ginnt: “It is now conceded that the madness of Nebuchadnezzar 
agrees with the description of a rare sort of disease, called lycan- 
thropy, from one form of it, of which our earliest notice is in 
a Greek medical writer of the fourth century after our Lord, in 
which the sufferer retains his consciousness in other respects, but 
imagines himself to be changed into some animal and acts, up to 
a certain point, in conformity with that persuasion. Those who 
imagined themselves changed into wolves howled like wolves, and 
(there is reason to believe, falsely) accused themselves of blood- 
shed. Others imitated the cries of dogs; it is said that others 
thought themselves nightingales, lions, cats, or cocks, and these 
crowed like a cock. It was no dissimilar form of disease that 
others imagined that their bodies were, wholly or in part, changed 
into some brittle substance, whence they avoided contact lest they 
should be broken. Others had other similar delusions, varying in- 
cidentally from each other.” 


9) Daniel the Prophet. Nine lectures, S. 360—369 
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Wus neuefter Beit ijt interejfant, twas der befannte Gelehrte und 
MNijfionsargt Whert Sdhmeiger bon den fogenannten Leopardenmenjden 
in Ufrifa berichtet: ,Die Gefellfhaften der Leopardenmenjfden find 
iiber die ganze Weftfiifte Wfrifas verbreitet. Die Miffionare von Duala 
erzablten mir, Dag fie in Gegenden fommen, die feit Monaten jo unter 
bem Terror der Leopardenmenjden jtehen, dah fich nach Anbruch der 
Dunfelheit niemand mehr aus der Hiitte wagt. Vor swei Jahren 
periibte ein Leopardenmenjd) noch einen Mord auf der Miffionsftation 
Lambarene” (Der Miffionsjtation, auf der Schmweiber wirft). ,,Leopar- 
denmenfchen find Menjcjen, die bon dem Wane befefjen find, dap fie 
eigentlide Leoparden feien und als jolde Menfchen toten miijfen. Bei 
ifrem Morden juchen fie fich als Leoparden gu benehmen. Gie gehen 
auf allen bieren; an Die Hande und Filke binden fie fic) Krallen von 
Leoparden oder Krallen von Cifen, um Spuren wie Leoparden gu hinter- 
lafien; ihren Opfern verleben fie die Halsfdhlagader, wie eS der 
Leopard tut.“ 10) 

Go wird auch hier die Wahrheit der Bibel durch moderne Beobach- 
tung beftatigt. 


Die HGandfadrift an der Wand, Kap. 5 


Nebufadnegar ftarb im Yahre 562 vor Chrijto nach ciner Regie- 
rungS3eit bon mehr al3 viergig Jahren. C3 folgt nun im Buche Daniel 


eine Liicke in Der Gefchichte; denn das Buch ijt nicht dagu bejtimmt, cine 
genaue chronifenmagige Weltgefchidte dargubieten. Das 5. Kapitel erz 
3aglt bon Beljager, dem Nachfolger Nebufadnezars, aber toohl faum fein 
leiblicher Gohn und unmittelbarer Nachfolger, fondern der Sohn Maboz 
nids oder Nabunaids. Das ift freilich ein hHiftorifd-fritifher Puntt, 
der eine langere Unterfuchung erfordert. MNebufadnezar war gottlo3, 
al8 er fich felbjt bergotterte, aber Belfager ijt noch gottlofer und lajtert 
auc) den twahren Gott. Er veranftaltet eine grogartige Feftlichfeit, ein 
glangendeS Hoffeft. Bei folchen Gelegenheiten follte das BVolf recht die 
sreigebigfeit feines Herrj{dher3 und die Herrlichfeit feiner Regierung er- 
fennen. Nach einer Mitteilung de3 griechifchen Argtes und Gefchicht- 
fhreibers Rtefias View ein Perferfinig taglich 15,000 Mtenfchen von 
feiner Tafel fpeifen. Wlexander der Groge lud einmal 10,000 Gajte gu 
einem Hochgeitsmahl. Und was der Perferfinig Whasvero3 oder Xerxes 
tat, ijt aus Dem erjten RKapitel des Cjtherbudhs befannt. Da an folden 
seften gepragkt und gefehlemmt wurde und dak der Wein in Strimen 
flog, gumal in dem itppigen Babel, wie Yer. 51,39 und Hab. 2,5. 15.16 
die Stadt und das Volf fdildern, war felbjtverftandlid. Bn Babel 
pflegten, tie die Gefchicht{chreiber bericten, auch die Frauen an foldjen 
Gajtmablern teilgunehmen. Der Konig jak dabei auf einem erhohten 
Plak vor der Feftgefellfdhaft. Es ging hod her, und im itbermut des 
Raujdes lieR Belfager die heiligen goldenen Gefage herbeiholen, die 


10) Mitteilungen aus Lambarene, 1. Heft, S. 18. 
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fein Vater aus dem Tempel Yehovahs gu Yerufalem geraubt und in da3 
Sdhabhaus feines Giben geftellt hatte, Dan. 1,2. Diefe wurden mit 
Wein gefillt, von Tifdh gu Tijeh herumgereidt, und dabet twourden bon 
dem Konig, feinen Weibern und feinen Gewaltigen Loblieder gu Shren 
ihrer Gogen angejtimmt. Das Gange follte ein Beidhen des Triumphs 
feiner Goben itber den Gott de} Himmels fein. C3 lag alfo darin cine 
aiweifade Lajterung und frebvelhafte Herausforderung de3 Alerhoditen, 
der Migbraud der heiligen Gefape und die Verherrlicjung der baby- 
lonijden Gigken. Da erblicte der Konig ploglich dem RKronleudter 
gegeniiber die Finger einer Hand, die geheimnisvolle Schriftzeidjen auf 
die weifgetiindte Wand de3 Fejtfaals fdrieben. Die Finger fdaute er 
tool allein, die Schrift aber fahen auch alle feine Gajte. Da birt der 
Larm und das iwiijte Treiben auf. Der Konig wird leichenblag, und 
feine Rnie beben. Cr lapt fcnell die Wahrfager und Beidendeuter 
bolen und verfpricht ifnen hohe Belohnung; aber fie fonnen tweder dic 
merfiviirdige Schrift entgiffern noc) ihren Qnbalt erflaren. Da er- 
fhrict Belfager nocd) mehr, und feinen Gewaltigen twird bange. Aber 
nun fommt die RKiniginmutter herein, die Wittwe Nebufadnegars, dic 
nach morgenlandifder Sitte in hoher Achtung am Hofe ftand und grogen 
Cinflug hatte. Sie erinnert den Konig daran, dak in feinem Reidje ein 
redjter Traumbeuter fei, Daniel. Und Daniel Vieft und deutet mun 
die merfiiirdige Schrift: ,,.Mene; mene, tefel, upharjin”, auf deutfd: 
»Gegabhlt, gegahlt, gewogen und Teilende oder in Stiide”; im Eng: 
fifchen: “Numbered, numbered, weighed, and in parts, or divided.” 
Der Spruch bejteht aus eigentiimlich gebildeten aramaifden Worten, 
bon denen jedeS ein Getwicht begeicfnet. Sn dem lebten Wort, 
wupharfin”, ijt das u die befannte Verbindungspartifel Vav, und 
»parsin“ ijt Der Plural von ,,peres“, Halbmine. Bet der Deutung fest 
Daniel den Singular, peres, ein. Der Sinn der Worte ijt: ,Mene’; 
Gott hat die Tage deines Kinigtums gezahlt und ifm ein Ende bez 
reitet. ,,Zefel”; du bijt auf der Waage getwogen und gu leidt erfunden 
tworden. ,,Beres”; dein Reich ift gerteilt und den Medern und Lerfern 
gegeben. 8 liegen in diefer Ynfchrift offenbar Wortfpiele vor, und 
jedeS Wort hat aufer der VBezeidnung eines Gewichts nod eine andere 
Bedeutung. ,Mene, mene” begeichnet eigentlich Mine, ein Gewwidt, 
und das Wort wird wiederholt des Nadhdrucds wegen oder auch, um givei 
Versglieder bon je givei Wirtern gu erhalten; aber e3 heift aud: Deine 
Beit ijt dir bon Gott gugemejjen, deine Tage find gegablt, fie find bald 
abgelaufen. ,,Tefel” ijt wieder ein Gewicht, abnlich dem Sefel, shekel, 
der Yuden, aber e3 heift auch gewogen und leit. ,,PBharfin” heift 
eigentlid) peres, Peresgetwidte; aber dann auch gwei Teile. Und daS 
Wort Hingt gang und gar wie ,,Perfer” und lakt in unheimlicder BWeife 
durdtinen, dak e8 die Perfer find, die das babylonifde Reich gerteilen 
werden, twie B. 28 ausbdriicdlidy fagt und erflart. Diefes ,,Mene, mene, 
tefel” ijt da3 merfwiirdigite Wortfpiel der gangen Weltgefdidte. C3 ijt 
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aud) dad weltberithmtefte, und die Gefdidte, die ihm gugrunde liegt, hat 
per begabte, aber gottlofe jidifde Dichter Heinrich Heine in fein be- 
fanntes Gedicht gegoffen, das den leidhtfinnigen Ton de3 gangen Gajt- 
mabls fo gefdhidt nachahmt. Der biblifde Bericht fiigt nod) hingu, dak 
Belfager den Daniel hod) ehrte, aber in derfelben Nacht nod) getotet 
wurde. Und auch was die Schrift gefagt hatte, ging in CErfiillung. 
Ym Often Babyloniens twar der perjifdhe Fiirftenfohn RKores heran- 
gewadjen, den Gott gum Vollftreder des Geridhts iiber Babel, gum 
Grben der Weltherrfhaft und gum Befreier des gefangenen jiidifden 
Rolfes beftimmt hatte. Von ihm hatte Yefaja das grogke Wort ge- 
fprodjen, Rap. 45,1—6, auf da8 mir fdon furg Begug genommen 
haben (Aprilheft, S.276) und das buchftablid) in Erfiillung ging. Und 
alg erjte Groftat nahbm Cyrus durch) feinen Feldherrn Gubaru oder 
Gobrya3 — das wird twohl der biblijdhe Darius der Meder fein — 
die Stadt Babel in Vefib. So endete die babylonifhe Weltherr{dhaft, 
um der medo-perfifden Blak gu madden. Babel tourde giwar nicht plob- 
lich und vollig gerjtirt, aber da e3 nicht mehr die Hauptitadt eines Welt= 
reicj3 war, nahm feine Bedeutung, fein Reidtum und feine Cintwohner- 
zahl allmablich ab. Die Randle, die Nebufadnegar gegraben hatte, 
berjumpften und berfandeten, Jef. 14, 23, die Stragken der Stadt wurden 
menfdjenleer, und die herrliden Tempel und Palajte gerfielen. UIs 
Chrijtus geboren wurde, war e3, twie der Geograph Strabo fagt, 
»groptenteils berddet”, und fdlieplich wurde die herrlide Pracdht der 
Chaldaer, Jef. 13,19, gu einem Triimmerhaufen, jo dag Schafale und 
andere Wiiftentiere in ihren Palajten heulten’ und Culen in ihren 
Haufern wohnten. Wo einft Velfazers Gajte gefdiwelgt und ihre Goben 
gepriefen Hatten, tourde e8 fo ode, fo einfam und totenjtill, dak auch die 
Araber feine Belte auffdlugen, noch die Hirten fic da aufhielten, ef. 
13,20—22. Wabylon hat auch feine Wuferjtehung erlebt, bis in neuerer 
Zeit dex deutfdhe Forfdher Koldetwey dort ausgegraben und durch feine 
Ausgrabungen und Whbildungen davon gegeigt Hat, was fiir cine grof- 
artige Stadt Babel war. Cr fehliekt fein Buch iiber die bisherigen 
Ergebnijjfe der AWusgrabungen mit den Worten: ,Heutgutage erinnert 
man fic) untwillfiirlidh beim BVetradhten deS weiten Ruinenfeldes an die 
Worte des Propheten Yeremias 50,39: ,Darum follen ungeheure Tiere 
[Wildfaken] und Vogel [Schafale] drinnen mohnen und die jungen 
Straugen; und foll nimmermehr betwohret werden und niemand haufen 
fiir und fiir.‘ “ 1) 

Cin moderner Zeitungsfdreiber ergahlt: “We were reading about 
this Babylon just the other day. Every twenty-four hours the 
train to Bagdad snorts by Babylon that was. It whistles, but does 
not stop, and if the traveler is rapid of eye he may read on a rail- 
road sign: ‘Babylon — Trains halt here to pick up passengers.’ 


11) Das Wiedererftehende Babylon, S. 305. 
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Could any of the shattering denunciations of this great and terrible 
city to be read in the Bible be more bitter?” 
Und Sara Henderjon Hay gieht nod andere GotteSgeridjte iiber 
alte Stadte und Reicde herein, wenn fie bon ihnen fagt: 
The Cities of the Plain are dust, 
Assyria is fox’s plunder; 
Sidon and Tyre to silence thrust, 
Nineveh fallen with fire and thunder; 
Across the margin of the world 
The drift of Babylon is swirled, 
And centuries of rot and rust 
Have gnawed Capernaum asunder. 


Die Errettung aus der Liwengrube, RKap.6 


Mit dem Reiche Babylon twar e3 zu Ende gegangen. Nun tritt 
Die giveite Weltmonardie auf den Schauplab, die medifd-perfifde, mit 
dent Gropfinig Cyrus. Gr ijt faft der eingige unter den groken Serr- 
fern des Morgenlandes, von dem die Gefdhichte feine Graufamtciten 
gu bericdten meif. Und fo verfubr er auc) nad der Unterwerfung 
Babylons milde gegen die Religion und die Gitten der Chaldaer. Go 
erflart e3 fic) auch, Da der hohe Staatsbeamte Daniel die Mmter bebhalt, 
die ihm Nebufadnegar und Velfager verliehen hatten. Cyrus liek aud 
das Konigreich Babel bejtehen, jebte aber einen bornehmen Meder zum 
Stadthalter oder Vafallenfinig in Babel ein. Das war Darius der 
Meder. Wir iibergehen auch hier die eingehendere Erorterung der 
hijtorijhen Schwierigfeiten, maden nur darauf aufmerfiam, dag der 
Name Darius nicht fowohl cin Name als vielmehr ein Titel mar, tvie 
eS ja auch fpater noch Rinige in Perfien mit diefen Namen gab. Darius 
ijt twohl, tie oben bemerft, der in der Gefchichte unter dem Namen 
Gubaru oder Gobryas befannte Feldherr de3 Cyrus getvefen. Ym 
Sntereffe der Veriwaltung teilte Darius das Reich in 120 Vegirfe ein, 
bon denen jeder einen Landpfleger oder Satrapen an der Spibe hatte. 
Spater, gur Beit de3 Xeryes = Whasveros, fanden fic) im mebdijd- 
perfifden Weltreichh 127 Satrapen, weshalb da bon 127 Landern ge- 
redet twird, Cfther 1,1; 8,9. itber diefe Unterbeamten febte Darius 
drei Oberbeamte, und einer von diefen war Daniel, dex nun fdjon in 
hobem Alter ftand, wohl nahegu neungig Yahre alt mar. Und der 
biblifdhe Bericht fagt, dak Darius gerade diefen Beamten Daniel be- 
fonders hodhfdabte; denn eS war ein hoher Geijt in ihm”, Rap. 6,3. 
Ex war ja in vieljahrigem Staatsdienjt erfahren und erprobt, auch durd 
feine Weisheit allen andern iiberlegen, mar aukerdem unbejtedlid 
ehrlich und bertrauenSiwiirdig. Wber gerade das erregte den Neid feiner 
StandeSgenofjen, der andern Satrapen, und fie fuchten ihn gu ftitrgen. 

Nach allgemeiner Heidnifdher Anfdhauung, gerade auch nach der 
religidfen Anfchauung der Meder und Perfer, galt der Gerrjder und 
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Konig eines Landes als eine irdifdhe Erfdheinung und menfdlide Ver- 
firperung der Gottheit. Bei den Medern wie bei den Perfern wurde 
der Konig gottlich verehrt, oft fogar geradegu al3 Gott angeredet. (Sn 
einer fpateren Zeit fihrte der rimifde Raifer den Titel xvquoc, die 
neuteftamentlide Begeichnung de3 Heilande3.) Diefen Umftand benugen 
die Neider Daniel$. Cie reden dem Konige ein, dak e3 ndtig fei, dah 
die gottliche Witrde des Herrfders auch in der untertvorfenen Proving 
Babylonien allgemein anerfannt werde. Darum folle er cin Gefeb 
erlajjen, dak niemand auf die Dauer eines Monats irgendein Gebet 
an jemand ander$ richten folle alS an den Landesherrn, den Vertreter 
der oberjten Gottheit im gangen Lande. Unaufhorlich beftiirmen fie den 
Darius, ein folches Gefew gu erlaffen. Und Darius, der in der gangen 
Darjtellung als ein gutmiitiger, aber willen3fhwadher Mann erfdeint, 
tut fcjlieblich, mas fie bon ihm begehren. 

Daniel fannte da3 Gebot, aber er befolgte c3 nicht. Da das jiidifde 
olf in feiner Gefangenfdaft in Vabylonien die fchinen Gottesdienjte 
im Tempel entbehren mute, und da der Rauch de3 Morgenopfers nicht 
mehr gum Simmel emporjtieg — der Brandopferaltar war ja zerjtirt —., 
jo pflegten die Frommen in JYSrael dreimal taglich dem HErrn ihre 
GebetSopfer dargubringen als die Farren ihrer Lippen. Und befon- 
ders benubte man gern gu foldem ftillen Gefprad de3 Gergen mit 
Gott das Obergemach. Val. auch WApojt.1,13; 10,9. Co hatte auch 
Daniel in feinem Haufe offene Fenjter in der Ridtung nach Yerufalem, 
two er taglich dreimal feine Knie beugte. Was und tie er dort betete, 
erfernnen iwir aus dem ergreifenden Gebet, das er um jene Beit, im 
erjten Jahr de$ Darius, Rap. 9, 1.20, Gott vortrug, diefes einzigartige 
Bue und Beichtgebet, auf das wir noc fommen werden. Golches 
taglide Gebet wollte und fonnte er auch jebt nicht unterlaffen, und feine 
Gegner fonnten ihn leicht dabei beobadhten und ifn dann verflagen. 
Darius erfannte jebt die Arglift feiner Gegner. Cr fuchte bis gum 
Gonnenuntergang, VB. 14, nach einem Wusweg; aber fein Vefehl war 
und blieb untwiderruflich, e3 war das Recht der Meder und Perjer und 
mute ohne Wuffdub ausgefiihrt werden. Daniel wird in den Litwen- 
graben getworfen, und der Graben wird verfiegelt. Aber auch hier 
iwieder geigt die Gefchichte die Wundermacht Gotte3. Daniel wird aud 
im Lowengraben erhalten. Und gur Strafe werden feine Widerfacher 
in die Grube getworfen und fommen elend um. C8 twird, tie fo oft im 
Utertum, das Gefeb der buchftablichen Vergeltung, da ius talionis, 
durdhgefiihrt: Auge um Auge, Zahn um Bahn, 5 Mof. 19, 18—21. 
Und nicht nur die Widerfacher, fondern auch deren Frauen und Kinder 
erleiden die Strafe; denn folde Mitbejtrafung der Vertwandten war bei 
den Perfern Brauch, twwie Serodot und andere Schreiber berichten. Der 
Rationalismus und Unglaube fpottet lajterlich iiber diefe Gefdhidte. Der 
Crgrationalijt Gefenius in Halle erflarte in feinem Lehrfaal unter dem 
Gelachter feiner Zubirer diefe Errettung Daniels in der Liwengrube 
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dDaraus, ,dak bor einem nad) Knoblauch riechenden Yuden auch tilde 
Tiere fich fcheuen fonnten”.12) Aber Darius befennt: ,,Das tft mein 
Befehl, dak man in der gangen Herrfdhaft meines Konigreidhs den Gott 
Daniels fiirdhten und fcheuen foll. Denn er ijt der lebendige Gott, der 
ewiglich bleibet; und fein Rinigreich ijt unverganglicd, und feine Herr- 
fchaft hat fein Ende. Er ijt ein Erldfer und Nothelfer, und er tut 
Beicden und Wunder beide im Himmel und auf Erden. Der hat Daniel 
bon den Lowen erlofet”, B. 26.27. 

Damit fdlieBt die Gefchicdte DanielZ. Wir horen nichts weiter 
iiber ihn. Aber alle diefe Ergahlungen find hodhtroftlide, ermutigende 
BVeweije der Ohrmadht der Weltreiche gegeniiber Dem Konigreiche Gottes. 
Gott der Allmachtige weifk diejenigen, die fich auf ifn verlafjen, 3u 
fchiiben und gu erretten, auch wenn e3 bid gum Muferjten fommt. Der 
Name Daniels bewahrt und erfillt jich wieder und wieder: Gott richtet 
mid. Und darum twiederholen mir Luthers fo treffende und jchine 
Worte: ,Alfo ijt Daniels Leben nichts anderes denn ein feiner reiner 
Spiegel, dDarinnen man fieht de3 GlaubenS Kampf und Gieg durd 
Gottes Gnade wider alle Teufel und Menjden und feine grope Frucht 
und Nugen, den er durch Geduld und Kreuz jdhaffet beide vor Gott und 
Der Welt.” 13) L. Firbringer 
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It is a good thing to have liturgical uniformity. There is 
something of confessional value in a uniform liturgy. Also away 
from home the worshiper feels himself spiritually akin to his 
brethren of the faith where liturgy is familiar. In fact, if that 
liturgy preserves the traditional forms, he will feel himself akin 
to the Church of the past and will grow in appreciation of the 
Church Universal. Conversely, a lack of uniformity in liturgical 
forms is a cause of bewilderment in worship and a testimonial 
to a lack of that brotherly consideration which will lead units of 
the Church, also in adiaphora, to yield to the common good. 

Thus we reason concerning uniformity of worship. The rea- 
soning is correct. It is, however, incorrect to draw the inference 
that all lack of uniformity in worship is therefore unworthy of the 
Church and off the track of sound planning in worship. To draw 
this incorrect inference is to lose sight of the essence of the liturgy 
and of worship itself. The liturgy is not to be viewed as a sacred 
deposit that is tampered with only by impious hands. But rather 


12) &. v. Gerlachs Beridt bei Bachmann, E. W. Hengftenberg, fein Leben und 
Wirfen. 2. Band. Beilagen, S. 31. 
13) Zitiert im 18. Synodalberidht deS Kanfas-Diftritts (1913), S. 60. 
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is it a valid principle that the liturgy is to be accommodated to the 
given parish situation. For this principle of liturgical accommoda- 
tion Luther himself may be regarded as an illustration. In voic- 
ing this principle, he draws attention to basic needs of congre- 
gational life in a fashion that is applicable also to modern conditions. 

We cannot, of course, make Luther the spokesman of chaos in 
liturgy. He is conscious of liberty as the dominant principle of 
the Church also in matters liturgical. But under this ideal of 
liberty, he sees Christians yielding also in liturgical matters to one 
another for the sake of the general good. “We are to see to it that 
liberty is the servant of love and our neighbor. ... We should 
strive to be of one mind and, to the best possible extent, to be 
of the same manner and demeanor, even as all Christians have one 
Baptism, one Sacrament, and to no one God has given a particular 
kind.”) 

Yet we find that in the very tract in which Luther expresses 
this general principle he lays down broad lines for the accommo- 
dation of liturgical practise to special needs within the Church. 
He suggests three “orders” — ideas, and even forms, of liturgy — 
applicable to varying problems in the Christian community. He 
realizes, to begin with, that liturgical uniformity is eo ipso un- 
attainable. “It is not my opinion that all Germany must accept 
our Wittenberg order.”2) He is not daunted by any metaphysical 
concept of liturgy. He is face to face with the problem in liturgy 
created by the overthrow of a system of doctrine and worship 
and the need for supplying apt forms in the place of the old. He 
feels that there will be variation, and variation on purpose, in the 
forms that are to be introduced. The Deutsche Messe, five years 
after Worms, recognizes widely divergent areas of religious atti- 
tude and assumes that liturgy will be modified accordingly. 

The “first order” which he suggests is the Latin one, already 
outlined in the Formula Missae of 1523. This order of worship, 
he feels, is to be preserved for the sake of communities where 
schools are in vogue, i.e., Latin schools. “One ought to alternate 
Sunday for Sunday in all four languages, hold mass, sing and read 
in German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.” 3) It is noteworthy that 
the issuing of a Latin liturgy he regards as a device not for pre- 
serving the continuity of Latin in worship but as an emphasis upon 
“the languages,” of which Latin was only one. This opinion results 
from the humanist’s glory in language, from the Reformer’s sense 


1) Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes. 1526; St. Louis 
ed., X, 226. 
2) Op. cit., 227. 
3) Op. cit., 228. 
28 
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of need for an instructed ministry, and from Luther’s own peculiar 
view of language as a medium of divine instruction in the Word, 
partaking of a divine character itself, and therefore a purpose as 
well as a means in worship. Only as an exception did Luther view 
the humanistically trained individual as being of service outside 
of the ministry of the Church.4) “I should like to know where in 
three years we are to get pastors, teachers, and sextons? If we 
remain idle, and if the princes in particular do not see to it that 
both preparatory schools and universities are properly maintained, 
there will be such a want of educated persons that three or four 
cities will have to be assigned to one pastor.” 5) For the sake of 
the young, then, services in Latin were to continue.®) 

The languages, reasons Luther, the humanist Christian, are the 
means by which, originally or in translation, the Word of God was 
conveyed to men; if we despise the languages, then we despise the 
Word behind them. “If through neglect we lose the languages (which 
may God forbid), we will not only lose the Gospel, but it will finally 
come to pass that we will lose also the ability to speak and write 
either Latin or German.” ”) It was a simple inference which made 
Luther view Latin, then, as a valid language for liturgy and the 
liturgy as a valid instrument for preserving the language. Latin 
was to be a language of worship for scholars in order that they 
could worship God aright also in foreign countries.8) If it is cor- 
rect to foster that ability when acquired, then the liturgy may do 
its share in the acquisition of the language ability. 

Akin to the humanism of Luther’s liturgical thinking is his 
interest in art. Commonly we think of the Reformation as restor- 
ing to the laity, to the congregation, a part in the worship. And 
yet the real lagged behind the ideal. Where there were organs, 
for instance, in the Reformation age, they were used not for ac- 
companying the singing of the congregation, but “struck into” the 
chorale two or three times in every hymn with a solo rendition 
of the tune,9) the congregation continuing in unaccompanied unison 
singing thereafter. These chorales were regarded as a concession 
to the folk-song trends of the vernacular music. Luther’s church 


4) Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School, 1530; in F. V. 
N. Painter, Luther on Education, p. 234 ff. 

5) Op. cit., p. 239. 

6) Cf. Deutsche Messe, X, 228. 

7) To the Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in 
Behalf of Christian Schools; in Painter, p. 186. 

8) Cf. Karl Mueller, Kirchengeschichte, II, 2, p. 44. 

9) Albert Schweitzer, J.S. Bach, Newman tr., I, p.27; quoting Geo. 
Rietschel, Die Aufgabe der Orgel im Gottesdienste bis in das 18. Jahr- 
hundert. 
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chorale-book, Geystliche Gesanck-Buechlein, published by him 
and Walther at Wittenberg in 1524 and containing thirty-eight 
hymns, has the cantus firmus in the tenor, offering four- and five- 
part settings, indicating that the book was designed for the choir.!°) 
Jonas’s Erfurt Enchiridion of 1524 was issued particularly for the 
home.!!) “Where a choir existed, the congregation took little part 
in the singing, being restricted to the Credo—sung between the 
reading of the Gospel and the sermon — and perhaps a Communion 
hymn. In Wittenberg —so it appears from the account given by 
Musculus — the congregation as a rule did not sing, but left even 
the chorales to the choir. In other places — Erfurt, for example, — 
it was customary for the people to sing alternately with the choir, 
between the Epistle and the Gospel, in such a way that the choir 
sang the sequence and the people joined in with a German chorale 
appropriate to the time of the year.... On closer inspection we 
get the impression that the congregational singing, instead of gain- 
ing ground, was in the course of the sixteenth century driven back 
by the art-singing and by the organ.” 12) Much to the delight of 
the musician, Luther was quite willing, because of his love of 
polyphonic music,!3) to preserve choral, non-congregational art 
forms in worship, although in theory he regarded the congrega- 
tional chorale as the ideal for the church service.!4) It was not 
until the Italian melodic trend overcame the contrapuntal style in 
vogue in German composition that the congregation began to get 
its chance.15) 

The extent to which we shall imitate Luther and give way to 
cultural predilections in liturgical forms must of course be a matter 
of intense self-discipline as well as analysis of the parish. Where 
there is a substratum of genuine culture in a parish and its com- 
munity, the cultural elements of worship, such as niceties of lan- 
guage and musical accompaniment, may possibly prove stimulating. 
But pastor and organist must remember that they are to a certain 
degree specialists in ecclesiastical culture. Their enjoyment of the 
art forms of the liturgy may not be shared to a comparable degree 


10) Schweitzer, I, 28. 

11) “Bey sich zu haben zu stetter uebung und trachtung geystlicher 
Gesenge und Psalmen. ... Mit diesen und dergleichen gesenge sollt 
man byllich die yungen Kinder auffertziehen.” Title-page quoted by 
Schweitzer, I, 7, 8, 28. 

12) Schweitzer, I, 31, quoting Rietschel, p. 49. 

13) Schweitzer, I, 29, quoting Luther’s preface to Walther’s Lob und 
Preis der himmlischen Kunst Musica. 

14) Ordnung des Gottesdienstes in der Gemeinde, 1523. 

15) Schweitzer, I, 39. 
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by their laity, even if the latter is quite advanced. In architecture 
we deal with more readily apprehended art forms. More critique 
is necessary in music. If it is certain that a congregation can 
assimilate the mood for which music is the evocation through a 
given musical item of the liturgy, then well and good. If the 
musical appreciation of the parish is so facile and universal that it 
can with the cultured musician lay aside the language of later 
scale-tempering and be stirred directly by the ancient church 
modes, very well; then the traditional chants will have their an- 
cient appeal. In Luther’s day popular tunes, hence also hymn 
tunes, were all contrived in the seven modes which the Church had 
developed; every ear was adjusted to these intervals. Since the 
eighteenth century five of those modes have become extinct outside 
of sporadic experiments in classical and modern composition; hence 
it takes the learning of a new musical language to be stirred by 
them. Furthermore, any music in worship must speak so directly, 
merge so utterly with the speech of man to God or God to man in 
worship, that the message remains completely in the foreground, 
the indefinable mood of the music simply lending its tacit emphasis. 
The people of Bach’s day were offended by the “theatrical” can- 
tatas which he prepared for their services. Musically these critics 
may have been short of the ideal; but liturgically they were not 
far from right.16) There are hymn tunes historically and musically 
correct that are, even for the cultured, physically and emotionally 
difficult; hence they obtrude themselves into apt liturgical mood. 
There is beautiful choral music, rich with emotional values, that 
becomes unsuitable for the liturgical service because it creates 
moods for its own sake rather than for the message it is to reinforce. 
Even for a cultured congregation the choice of liturgical forms 
must be objective, utterly adapted to religious capacity. 
Luther’s “second order” was his Deutsche Messe, instituted 
for the sake of the simple layman.! The language is to be German. 
Some of the service sections are translated into metrical or hymn 
forms—hymns which could be sung by the congregation, but 
which were quite frequently sung by a choir. In fact, if we 
deduct the changes necessary for doctrinal reasons, i. e., the intro- 
duction of a sermon preceding the offertory and the modification 
of the ceremonial of the Sacrament, about the only difference from 
the old mass order is language. “Here we let the eucharistic vest- 
ments, altar, and candles remain until they are worn out or we 
feel like changing them. If any one wishes to deal otherwise in this 
matter, let him do so.” 18) Is this conformity — conformism —due 


16) Schweitzer, I, 263. Bach himself called his cantatas concerti. 
17) Cf. note 1 supra; cf. col. 228. 
18) Op. cit., 235. 
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to the ideal that all liturgies must be the same? Hardly. The 
conservation of the old forms is to be, paradoxically enough, in 
inverse ratio to the religious stature of the worshiper. “We do 
not suggest this order of worship for the sake of those who are 
already Christians. For they do not need such things, nor do we 
live on their account; but Christians live for the sake of those of 
us who are not yet Christians, in order that they make Christians 
out of us; the Christian’s service is in the spirit.” 19) In keeping 
with his dynamic view of the Church as invisible, Luther here 
looks out upon the German Church of his day with the attitude 
that the true Church was buried in its midst; and he builds his 
service order with a half-disgusted, half-wistful thought for the 
lost masses, trained in liturgical forms through generations of 
churchgoing, yet not aware of the power of the Gospel. He 
wants the “simple,” average, not really Christian “layman,” “who 
only comes to gape,” to utilize all the facilities of worship to which 
he has been accustomed in order that he might possibly be grooved 
and guided in his devotion to higher things. “Where it would be 
helpful, I would permit all the clanging of bells and piping of 
organs and sounding forth whatever can sound forth. This is 
what made the papal services so damnable, that they made laws, 
works, merits, out of them and suppressed faith and did not con- 
form them to the youth or to the simple.” 2°) Where forms of wor- 
ship are customary, they are useful in safeguarding devotional 
habit and leading to the essence, the Gospel. 

If, then, we are dealing with a community of people long ac- 
quainted with the traditional forms of worship, it will be well to 
keep these forms; they are instruments for directing the mind 
smoothly toward the Gospel. Or, conversely, their omission may 
come between the individual and the Gospel. Here we must be 
aware of a further problem, of course,—the retention of forms 
may result in thoughtless, mechanical worship. Hence every de- 
vice for variety within a given order of service must be used. 
The Common Service is an opiate unless its propers are used. 
Another solution to this problem would be to change the liturgy 
from time to time; but then the changed elements must fit smoothly 
into the worshiper’s consciousness. These two solutions will in- 
dicate that, in dealing with liturgies for congregations accustomed 
to them, we must use the traditional forms with complete riches 
or with utter and basic simplicity; compromises are a medium that 
is not golden. 

Luther’s attitude becomes clearer when we study his “third 
order,” which he regards as the ideal of the evangelical liturgy. He 


19) Op. cit., 227. 
20) Op. cit., 227. 
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admits that it is visionary. “If we had the people and persons who 
earnestly desired to be Christians, you could very soon install 
such an order and mode. But I am not able or willing as yet to 
arrange such a congregation or meeting. For I do not have the 
people and persons for it, and I do not notice many urging it.” 2!) 
This was five years after Worms. 

“This order of worship would not be a public affair along with 
nondescript people, but those who earnestly desire to be Chris- 
tians and confess the Gospel with hand and mouth would register 
and gather together, perhaps in a home, for prayer, reading, Bap- 
tism, the Sacrament, and the practise of other Christian works, 
Under such an arrangement you could recognize those who did 
not regard themselves as Christians; you could admonish, re- 
prove, reject, or ban such according to the rule of Christ. Here 
you could impose general almsgiving upon Christians, which would 
be freely given and distributed to the poor according to the ex- 
ample of St. Paul 2 Cor. 9:1, 2,12. Here you would not need much 
and grand singing. Here a brief apt manner of Baptism and Sacra- 
ment could be in vogue, and everything could be directed toward 
Word and prayer and love. Here you would have a good brief 
catechism concerning Creed, Ten Commandments, and Lord's 
Prayer.” 22) “In the correct mass among actual Christians the altar 
would not remain as it is, and the priest would always turn to the 
people, as doubtless Christ did at the Sacrament himself.” 23) 

It is for the sake, then, of the embryonic, nay, the prospective, 
Christians that liturgical forms are retained in the Church —re- 
tained because, and if, they already know them. The closer the 
ideal of worship in spirit and in truth comes, the less important are 
the forms of worship. Thus Luther reasons. It is significant that 
Luther’s Deutsche Messe, after offering detailed instruction for the 
institution of a German order of worship, including German chants 
with Gregorian tones, gets down to the thing Luther deems basic; 
and that is not liturgy at all. But it is the inauguration of cate- 
chetical instruction. Worship of any kind, he feels, is only a form 
until the congregation is instructed. This means the installation 
of a system of religious instruction beginning in the home and 
carried out through the intensive methodology of question and 
answer on the principal parts of Christian doctrine —the system 
which came into being through the Small Catechism, reinforced 
by the type of preaching exemplified in the Large Catechism. 

By virtue of the vigorous religious administration of the Lu- 


21) Op. cit., 228. 
22) Ibid. 
23) Op. cit., 235. 
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theran princes in the north- and central-German groups the “first” 
and “second” orders of service were promptly introduced, including 
liturgical chants of clergy and choir, eucharistic vestments, and 
Latin service elements. In the southwest, owing to less effective 
prestige of the princes as well as the Calvinistic pattern, the choirs 
of students were gradually dismissed, the academic Schaube, some- 
times with a surplice, replaced the eucharistic vestments; and 
exorcism in Baptism, ordination, and confirmation disappeared.”!) 
But the same accident of good government that retained the liturgy 
designed for religiously inferior masses also worked for catechetical 
training in the home; Wuerttemberg in 1559, Saxony in 1580, in- 
stalled systems of supervision of home training of the Catechism.) 
The home, then, may be thought of as having attained the ideal of 
a worship institution as which Luther envisioned it, even though 
the Church did not. Outside of sporadic correspondence little re- 
mains of liturgical significance in his later works. The institution 
of the congregation and the Christian princes have taken over; 
let them proceed; but let men know the Word, the doctrine! — 
thus Luther’s attitude to the entire problem may be discerned. 

In one respect our twentieth-century problem is similar to 
Luther’s. We are confronted, as our problem of evangelization of 
the world comes close home to us, with a vast number of people, 
a small minority of whom we imagine, for sure, to be Christians. 
But there is a great difference, which is of importance in the ap- 
proach to the liturgical problem: the great mass is not liturgically 
habituated. Our problem is not one of retention of liturgical forms 
but of introducing them to the individual. Each new worshiper 
in our church is a liturgical problem. He has been, we trust, 
grounded in the elemental considerations of the faith. Shall he 
be launched into a complete worship technique? a traditionally com- 
plicated service? There is sense to that, Luther would say, if the 
newcomer had always known the technique and the service. Then 
it would be a track for his wayward devotion. What would Luther 
say of a man without liturgical experience? That problem was 
not one of his. 

Liturgy was the stimulus, to a liturgical age, for devotion. For 
the non-liturgical mind brought into the environment of the Chris- 
tian faith the church of today must be ready to find new stimuli. 
The approach, says Luther, lies in the Catechism. The emphasis 
must first be on instruction. The liturgy does not go beyond that, 
is nothing without that. This instruction must be rooted outside 
of the service. It must be psychological. The liturgical sermon 


24) Karl Mueller, p. 47. 
25) Op. cit., p. 50. 
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cannot be the one means of instructing a Christian congregation, 
There is no give and take; there is no checking of results; there 
is more art than science to it. The church, to keep up with Lu- 
ther’s amazing attitude toward this problem, must today devise 
plans for instruction in keeping with the modern mind, and swiftly, 
before it is too late. The family must be penetrated, even though 
the family is dying. The eye must be reached, even though eyes 
flit instead of dwell. Loyalties must be built up, of which devotion 
to worship will be but a symptom; the loyalty must be to the 
Christ, to the Word of Christ, to the Church of the Word of Christ. 
Shall we say that “we do not have the people and the in- 
dividuals” for the “third order,” the simple rudiments of prayer 
and Word and Sacrament, which Luther suggests? Hardly. We 
have well-indoctrinated people. We have generations of Christian 
life to show for our work. Few congregations there are without a 
nucleus of sound Christians. We shall not be depriving them of 
anything by simplifying, by adapting, our liturgical forms. The 
more immediate their expression of prayer and praise, the more 
apt the conveyance of forgiveness in Word and Sacrament, the 
happier they. They need no stimuli. The better the child of God, 
the simpler his conversation with the Father. True, he will speak 
in his language, accommodated to his level of learning and culture, 
couched in the imagery of his day. Therefore the liturgist must 
study also his best Christians to provide apt liturgical expression 
for them. We are no longer predominantly rural. Hundreds of 
cultural and educational patterns make up the kaleidoscope of the 
twentieth-century church. Each parish and community must make 
its own analysis of its needs in worship language, mood, and tools. 
Care, decorum, restfulness, otherworldliness, Sacrament and sacri- 
fice, remain essential, and forever, in the programing of worship. 
But—this is the burden of our interpretation of the Deutsche 
Messe — it is not a sin to adapt liturgies. Liturgy must lead to 
faith and love, express faith and love. For our day the leading 
is of minor importance; that must be done by the Katechismus. 
We need not bid farewell to the things we treasure. If we 
treasure them, that proves that they have a place. But uniformity 
is nothing in itself unless it be in the simplicity of the worship 
that is in spirit and in truth. All else is a tool to that end. He is 
the master who is not suffocated by his tools but wields them for 
their purpose. Ricwarp R. CAEMMERER 
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In order fully to understand this passage, we must take a brief 
look at the context. Paul had spoken of the time when the mem- 
bers of the congregation at Ephesus had been Gentiles, without 
Christ, the time before their conversion. At that time they were 
enemies of the Jews. Before the advent of the Gospel and the 
foundation of the Christian Church, Jew and Gentile were like 
two hostile forces encamped against each other. The Jew, proud 
of the fact that he was a member of the people of God, looked with 
contempt upon all non-Jews, the uncircumcised, the Goyim, the 
outcasts. Cp. John 4:9; 18:28; Acts 10:28; 11:3; Gal.2:12. Says 
the Talmud: The proselyte is unto the Israelite like scabies. 
(Babylonian, Niddah, fol. 13, 2.) Milk drawn from a cow by heathen 
hands, bread and oil prepared by them, might indeed be sold to 
strangers but not used by Israelites. If cooking-utensils were 
bought of heathen, they had to be purified by fire or water. Any 
article connected with heathenism was to be destroyed. Cp. Eders- 
heim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p.27f., who also quotes the 
Mishnic tract Abodah Zarah (Idol-worship) as stating that a 
Jewess was forbidden to give help to her heathen neighbor about 
to become a mother. On the other hand the heathen despised, 
hated, ridiculed, the Jews and their religion. Horace and Juvenal 
refer to them as curti, shortened, maimed, mutilated, evidently a 
common contemptuous nickname for the Jew. On the cruel form 
which this hatred of the Jewish religious rites at times took com- 
pare 1 Macc. 1:41-64; 2 Macc. 6 and 7. 

This enmity was blotted out by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
which served not only to reconcile Jews and Gentiles alike unto 
God but to make both one in Christ. Both were one body con- 
sidering their need of reconciliation with God; both are one body 
as far as the reality and blessing of this reconciliation is concerned. 
Thus every reason for enmity between these two camps has been 
removed by Christ, their Peace, who established peace between the 
two warring factions, Jew and Gentile, had this peace proclaimed 
to those near and those afar off, thus making peace, making in 
Himself of twain one new man, the Christian Church. 2:13-18. 

This is not a peace established between two nations, meaning 
little more than the cessation of actual warfare; not an armed 
peace, each party jealously watching the other, ready to resent 
the slightest offense, preparing in time of peace for the next war 
and perhaps anxiously hoping for the slightest affront as an excuse 
for renewing hostilities and destroying the enemy. No; it is an 
actual peace, uniting heart and mind and soul; for through Christ 
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they have access by one Spirit unto the one Father, and this 
knowledge makes enmity impossible; this knowledge indeed unites 
them into one body. 

Now, therefore; the apostle draws the conclusion. Since all 
enmity has been abolished, since you both have been reconciled 
in one body unto God, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
The relation in which they formerly stood to the commonwealth 
of Israel, v.12, to the Church of God, has been done away with. 
They were no more strangers, Eévor. The term Eé¢vocs denotes one 
who lives in a house or country for only a short time, who does 
not belong to the household, to the commonwealth, and therefore 
is shut out from the rights and privileges enjoyed by the citizens, 
Such they had been. Nor are they foreigners, xégowo. This is a 
term quite frequently used in the LXX in translation of the 
Hebrew, 3vin. It denotes a person who, while not a citizen, dwelt 
in the land, occasionally became rich, Lev. 25:47; he was to be 
treated kindly, Lev. 25:6, 35, 40, had certain privileges, Num. 35:11, 
yet was excluded from others, Ex. 12:43; Lev. 22:10; 25:45, 46; 
cp. 39-44. There was a well-defined line of distinction between 
the “foreigner” and a citizen. Even this line of distinction is com- 
pletely wiped out in the New Testament Church. They are no 
more guests, no more foreigners, but an honor far greater than 
merely dwelling near the citizens of God’s commonwealth and en- 
joying at least a few of the privileges of God’s people has been 
granted them. This is an honor so great, and withal so utterly 
incomprehensible to the Jews, that a special revelation of this 
mystery was needed, Acts 10; Eph. 3:1-9. 

But fellow-citizens with the saints. ’AA\d éoté. Note the em- 
phasis on the word “ye are,” quashing every indictment, over- 
ruling every objection, silencing every doubt, making assurance 
doubly sure. Let no man, no devil, no, not your own conscience, 
your own heart, tell you otherwise. I, the apostle of God, to whom 
God has made known this mystery by revelation, 3:1-11, I assure 
you that you are not strangers and sojourners; on the contrary, 
you are fellow-citizens with the saints, ovyxodita. In the Old 
Testament there was but one xoAiteia, one commonwealth, of saints. 
Ex. 19:6; Deut. 7:6; 14:2; etc. One had to become a Jew, adopt 
the prescribed rites and customs of the Jews, their circumcision, 
their Sabbaths and festivals, their burdensome rules and regula- 
tions, governing practically every one of their activities, before one 
had the right to call himself a fellow-citizen with the saints. Even 
then one was not a Jew in the sense in which only physical 
descendants of Abraham were Jews and citizens in the common- 
wealth of Israel. And even in this holy nation there were well- 
marked lines of distinction, which separated one class of holy 
people from other holy people, and neglect of this distinction was 
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punishable by death. When Korah and his company dared to 
usurp certain rights of a certain class of holy people on the argu- 
ment that the whole people were holy, they were visited by a 
special judgment of God, Num. 16. Cp. Num. 3:10, 38; 16:40; 18:1-7. 

All this has been changed since the middle wall or partition 
has been broken down, 2:14,15. You who formerly were aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants 
of promise are now fellow-citizens with the saints. One fact of 
course cannot be changed. The Jews were the first whom God 
chose, Rom. 9:3-5. Salvation is of the Jews, John 4:22. Yet no 
longer have the Jews on that account any special rights or privileges 
in the Church of God in the New Testament. The heathen are 
ovpnohita, citizens together, with the Jews, enjoying the same rights, 
possessing and exercising the same privileges. They are fellow- 
citizens with the saints. Whatever right any New Testament saint 
possesses, all others possess in like degree. There is no longer 
any such distinction as in the Old Covenant between higher and 
lower sainthood, between people and Levites and priests and high- 
priest, all having some rights in common, yet each ascending class 
having special privileges not enjoyed by any of the lower classes. 
All believers are fellow-citizens. In our text the apostle has in 
mind particularly the distinction between Jew and Gentile. Yet 
what the apostle says applies to all Christians with reference to 
any distinction of race and culture or any other distinction which 
outwardly may still be as marked among Christians of today as 
the outer distinction between Jew and Gentile, between circum- 
cised and uncircumcised, remained even after their becoming one in 
Christ’s commonwealth. Yet as far as their relation to God is con- 
cerned, and as far as their rights and privileges as saints come into 
consideration, they are all fellow-citizens, none more, none less, 
than the other. All serve one King, all alike are under, His pro- 
tection, participants in like measure of His royal grace as dispensed 
in Word and Sacrament, none endowed with greater power, none 
enjoying special privileges, all having but one Master, Ruler, but 
all kings, all priests, and all servants of one another. Fellow- 
citizens! Question: If all members of the Church are fellow- 
citizens, ought not all members make diligent use of their rights? 
Ought they not, with that in mind, take every opportunity to learn 
more about these privileges, more about the work of the Church, 
that commonwealth of which they are citizens, for whose welfare 
they are held responsible? Ought they not read and study their 
Bible, the church periodicals, and gratefully make use of every 
opportunity to seek the welfare of their church? 

Not only are the Gentiles fellow-citizens with the saints; the 
relationship between Gentiles and Jews is still closer, the honor 
conferred upon converted heathen still greater. Together with the 
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Jews the Gentiles are of the household of God. The term in 
classical Greek denotes also adherents of a school, a science, an 
art, a political leader, etc. In our passage there can be no doubt 
as to its meaning. They are of the household of God, and not only 
of a household in the wider sense, including all the slaves, so that 
the Jews perhaps would be members of the immediate family, 
while the Gentiles would have to be content with the position of 
slaves. Throughout this passage the apostle stresses the full 
equality of Jew and Gentile in the New Testament Church, and 
in v.18 he specifically stated that both Jew and Gentile have access 
to the Father in like manner. Hence the term “household” is here, 
as in 1 Tim. 5:8, restricted to the immediate family, the sons and 
daughters of the heavenly Father. They formerly did not know 
God; now they are in closest relation to Him. He is not only 
their Ruler in the commonwealth of the Church; this Ruler and 
King is at the same time their Father in the fullest sense of the 
term, as it is applicable to human beings. What God called the 
Jews in distinction from all other people, Ex. 4:22; Jer. 31:9, is 
now the name of the Gentiles also, given them by God Himself. 
Isaiah had already foretold this, Is. 43:6; compare Paul’s applica- 
tion of all the Old Testament passages in which the Israelites are 
called God’s children to the Christians of the New Testament, 
2 Cor.6:18. Jews have no longer the exclusive privilege to call 
themselves the sons of God. All Gentiles have been given the 
same right by the Father in heaven. And this naturally applies 
to all Gentiles, irrespective of race, color, culture. God’s black 
and yellow and red children are just as dear to Him as His white 
children. All alike are born of the same Father; all without 
exception share alike in that grace of God manifested in the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, Eph. 3:8; all in one accord bow their 
knees, 3:14,15, and address Him, “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
All know that He who is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think will gladly hear their prayers; all are 
assured that their Father, with whom there is no respecting of 
persons, will give no preference to any one child because of his 
color or race or any other natural or acquired external dis- 
tinction. For all Gentiles, like all Jews, having come to faith in 
Christ, are of the one household of God, are one family, brethren 
and sisters all, all in like manner children of the Father which 
is in heaven. 

Knowing this, ought not all Christians to be bound together 
in mutual brotherly love? Ought there to be found any envy, 
jealousy, malice, ill will, strife, quarrel, among the members of 
God’s Church, the children of the one Father? Cp. Eph. 5:1-21. 

Not only are the former Gentiles citizens together with the 
saints; not only are they members of God’s intimate family; their 
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dignity rises still higher. They lack absolutely nothing of what- 
ever honor has been granted to the Jews. Together with those 
believers who are descendants of Abraham according to the flesh, 
all Gentiles are part of the living temple of God, living stones, 
built up to form a sanctuary, a dwelling of the Most High. And are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief Corner-stone,” v.20. The apostle uses the 
aorist participle. Their having been placed into this building is 
an accomplished fact. They are built up; they have been in- 
serted into the sanctuary walls; they have become members of 
the Church of God. “Upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets.” The article placed before apostles combines the two 
classes of men into one unit so far as their relation to the founda- 
tion is concerned. Who are the prophets mentioned here? A num- 
ber of interpreters think of the New Testament prophets, such as 
are mentioned Eph. 4:11; 1 Cor. 12:28, 29; 14:29,37; etc. We see 
no reason to refer this passage to these prophets. Why should 
these men be singled out and called the foundation, or foundation- 
layers, as some would understand the phrase? There is no record 
of their message. They did not lay the foundation of the Una 
Sancta, the Church Universal, of which the apostle here speaks, 
but at best of local congregations; that only because, and in so 
far as, their message was a repetition of that of the apostles and 
of the prophets of the Old Testament. We have no record that 
the activity of these New Testament propkets consisted chiefly in 
founding new congregations. That seems to have been the work 
of the evangelists, Eph. 4:11; cp. Acts 21:8; 2 Tim. 4:5, rather than 
that of the prophets, whose primary duty seems to have been the 
edifying of existing congregations. In fact, we have, as far as the 
Biblical records go, more instances of congregations founded by 
the common Christians than by either prophets or evangelists. The 
“prophets” here are undoubtedly the Old Testament prophets. That 
will become still clearer as we understand in what respect apostles 
and prophets are called the foundation. The foundation of the 
Church is laid by God Himself, 1 Cor.3:11. Yet He does that not 
immediately but by His Word, the Gospel of Christ Crucified, 
Eph. 3:6; 1 Pet.1:23; and this Word is found in the writings of 
the apostles and prophets, given by inspiration of God. The apos- 
tles are named first because the Ephesians were built primarily 
on the word of the apostles, preached to them by Paul and other 
servants of God. This word of the apostles was not, as that of the 
prophets, the proclamation of a future event, but that of an ac- 
complished fact, the suffering and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
of which they were eye- and ear-witnesses, Acts 1:21, 22; 1 Cor. 
9:1; 1 John 1:1-3. Yet their message was in full agreement with, 
and was based upon, the word of the prophets, Acts 26:22, 23. On 
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this word of the apostles and prophets not only the Ephesians, not 
only the Gentiles, but the Jews as well, in fact, the Church Uni- 
versal, is founded as on an immovable foundation. Where this 
Word is not preached, there is no foundation, there is no Church. 
For this reason we prefer to take the genitive as the genitive of 
apposition. Paul does not merely say that the apostles and prophets 
laid the foundation; he stresses the fact that they are the founda- 
tion, inasmuch as their word, their writings, through which they 
still live and work, are the very foundation on which the building 
is erected and through faith in which they themselves, like all 
other believers, are built on this foundation as living stones. 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief Corner-stone. The chief 
dxgoywvaiov, corner-stone, something lying at the extreme corner, 
“at the tip of the angle,” as Lenski puts it. What is the function of 
a corner-stone, and why is Christ called the Corner-stone? Many 
interpretations have been offered, more or less in conflict with facts, 
The Standard Dictionary defines corner-stone: 1) a stone uniting 
two walls at the corner of a building, 2) something fundamental 
or of primary importance. Many commentators have adopted the 
first meaning and have seen here a reference to Christ uniting the 
two factions of Jews and Gentiles into one building. Yet any stone 
placed at the corner will help to unite two walls, and here the 
apostle evidently has in mind a stone with a special function. 
Others say that the corner-stone contributes to sustain the edifice, 
but, again, every stone does that. Still others speak of the corner- 
stone as supporting the entire building, yet no corner-stone ac- 
tually does that. A corner-stone may be removed like any other 
stone without interfering with the stability of the building. The 
function of the corner-stone is primarily symbolical; it is laid to 
denote the character, the purpose, the nature, of the building, and 
it is laid at the corner in order to attract attention and proclaim 
the character of the building to all passers-by. In this respect the 
second definition of the Standard is well suited to actual facts: the 
corner-stone stands for that which is fundamental and of prime 
importance in the building. This is true of Christ. Christ is the 
fundamental, most important Factor in the spiritual building, the 
Church. Yet Christ as the Corner-stone of the Church does more 
than a common corner-stone can do. He does not only indicate 
the character, the nature, of the building; He does actually what 
some interpreters ascribe to every corner-stone, yet what no 
corner-stone really can do: He supports, He carries, He per- 
meates, the entire building. Without Him there would not be, 
and could not be, a Church of God on earth. Paul says very 
clearly, In Him all the building groweth unto a holy temple. 
That is possible only because He is not only part of the 
foundation; He is a corner-stone which is in reality the founda- 
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tion itself. Stoeckhardt very aptly writes: “In this spiritual build- 
ing, foundation and corner-stone do not lie next to each other but 
within each other. Christ Jesus is the very center, the very 
essence, of the prophetic and apostolic word. Christ is in and 
with His Word and is to be found only in His Word, in no other 
place. Whosoever has, accepts, holds, the Word has, accepts, holds, 
Christ.” (Epheser, p. 152.) Paul’s intention, as Stoeckhardt further 
remarks, was to name both the invisible foundation, Christ Jesus, 
and the visible, audible means, the connecting link between Christ 
and the Church, the word of the apostles and prophets. We must 
not interpret the facts according to the figure but remember that 
in spiritual matters the fact invariably far surpasses what the 
figure expresses. 

In whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord, v.21. In the original the words Jesus 
Christ do not stand at the head of the clause, but at its close. 
“Corner-stone being Himself Christ Jesus,” the anointed Savior. 
Therefore it is better to refer the following “in whom” to Christ 
Jesus rather than to “the corner-stone” or to the even more distant 
“foundation.” In Christ Jesus “all the building groweth.” Is this 
translation correct? Does not the absence of the article in con- 
nection with xdéoo demand the translation “every building?” It 
would of course be impossible to understand “every building” of 
every individual local congregation, since the apostle here speaks 
of the Una Sancta. And to think of various buildings which make 
up this Church Universal lacks Scriptural authority. Hence inter- 
preters have pointed out that xéoa without the article is often used 
in the sense of all, so in connection with proper and abstract 
nouns, also in such passages as Acts 2:36; 17:26; Col.1:15; 2 Tim. 
3:16. There is, as we shall see, no reason why we should change 
the Authorized Version or Luther’s translation. This word 
occurs 17 times in the New Testament. Its original meaning is, the 
act of building, as a wall, a house, etc. In this sense the word is 
used in the New Testament only metaphorically, of the building up, 
the edification, of the Christian Church, Rom. 14:19; 15:2; 1 Cor. 
13:3, 5,12, 26; 2 Cor.10:8; 12:19; 13:10; Eph. 4:16,29; in Eph. 
4:12 it is evidently used of building the Church outwardly by add- 
ing new members. The word also denotes that which is being 
built, of a building in process of erection. So 1 Cor.3:9: “Ye are 
God’s building,” on which God is still building, working; 2 Cor. 5:1, 
where the apostle compares our earthly existence to a tent-house. 
When this earthly existence is ended, we do not cease to exist; 
we have another existence, a heavenly life, which the apostle calls 
oixodouy, in process of building in this world, to be finished in the 
world to come; cp. Col.4:3,4. In Matt. 24:1; Mark 13:1,2 the 
word is used in the plural of the buildings of the Temple, which 
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were still unfinished, completed only 64 A.D. Hence, with the 
possible exception of Matt. 24:1 and Mark 13:1, 2, the word means 
either an act of building still in progression or that which is in 
process of being built. In the latter sense we take it here. In 
Christ Jesus everything that is being built grows, everything that 
is in process of construction, the context restricting that which is 
being built to the construction of the Church, hence all that is 
being built or, as the Authorized Version translates, “all the 
building,” Luther, “der ganze Bau.” 

Paul further describes that which is being built, as being “fitly 
framed together.” A building is not a heap of stones loosely thrown 
together, there is in every building, purpese and planning and 
fitting together, joining the individual stones into a harmonious 
entity. Watch the skilled mason take up a stone that seems al- 
together unsuitable for the purpose of building a beautiful wall. 
Apparently it would only serve to spoil the harmony, to mar the 
beauty of the building. With a few deft touches of trowel or 
hammer the rough edges are trimmed, the unshapely contours 
changed, its protruding corners removed, and, lo, it fits in. Far 
from marring, it rather enhances the beauty of the wall, which 
would not have reached its ultimate symmetry and perfection 
without this stone so carefully fitted in. That is exactly what the 
Master Builder, God, is constantly doing while at work on His 
building. Note the present participle. The building of the Church, 
as long as it is in progress, is a constant fitting in of material which 
by its nature, in itself, is altogether unsuitable for so noble an 
edifice. It is a work which only omnipotent grace can accomplish. 
A skilful mason will succeed in fitting almost any stone into a 
building in a comparatively short time. Yet only God can make 
a human being a stone suitable to adorn His temple, and even He 
does not do it in a short time. He began the work of preparation 
of His stones in eternity, and it takes Him the entire lifetime of 
every Christian until He is finished with His work with the in- 
dividual. His eternal counsel of election, Eph. 1:4-6; his sending 
of Christ to be our Redemption, v.6; the revelation and preach- 
ing of His plan of salvation, v.8ff.; the regeneration of such as 
had formerly been dead in trespasses and sins, both Jews and 
Gentiles, chap. 2:1ff.— each item impossible to any one but to 
the eternal, almighty God, and His omnipotent grace, 1:18 ff. And 
what a slow work is the fitting of every individual stone into that 
marvelous temple, this honor for which we are altogether un- 
suited! How unlike saints do we often behave! How many pro- 
truding corners must be slowly, patiently, removed before we 
begin to approach perfection! A stone, as a rule, retains the form 
into which it has been shaped by the trowel of the mason. How 
often do we Christians lapse back into sin, into a conduct closely 
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resembling that of our former conversation! Chap. 4:22 ff. How 
often do we, instead of thanking Him for His unspeakable grace, 
resent the efforts of God to beautify and sanctify and glorify us, 
and voice our resentment in words of bitter lamentation! What 
riches of divine grace, power, and patience are required to com- 
plete the building of the Church! 

And yet this building groweth, is constantly growing. In spite 
of all attacks on the part of Satan and the world, who are con- 
tinually bending every effort toward the destruction of this mar- 
velous edifice, in spite of all the sluggishness of the Christians 
themselves, the Church of God grows, is constantly growing. The 
gates of hell shall never prevail against it, shall never succeed 
in stopping its growth. Though at times it may seem as if the 
Church were doomed, the Word is adding daily unto the Church 
such as should be saved, justified, sanctified, glorified. 

So all the building groweth unto an holy temple. Nads is 
never used of the entire enclosure but only of the sanctuary itself, 
consisting of the Holy Place and the Most Holy. Thus the term 
implies holiness; yet the apostle deliberately adds the word “holy,” 
separating and distinguishing this sanctuary from those of the Old 
Testament, the Tabernacle and the Temple at Jerusalem. It is a 
sanctuary that is holy indeed, far surpassing in point of holiness 
both Temple and Tabernacle. The Old Testament sanctuaries were 
constructed of wood and stones, of splendid curtains and precious 
metals and gems, costly materials, yet not holy in themselves; the 
Tabernacle was holy only because God had chosen it as His earthly 
dwelling-place. The New Testament sanctuary is holy not only 
because of the indwelling of the holy God, but because the stones 
of which it is built themselves are holy, living stones, saints made 
holy by the blood of the Lamb, Eph. 1:1, 4; 2:19; etc. The fulness 
of the glory of this sanctuary is not yet seen, as little as the full 
beauty of any building can be seen while it is under construction. 
But in spite of its imperfection the ultimate glory can be recog- 
nized at least in part; the true character of the people constituting 
the Church of God is being manifested in their lives, 2:10. So all 
the building groweth daily both intensively, qualitatively, and ex- 
tensively, quantitatively, numerically. Daily the individual Chris- 
tian grows, as daily the Lord shapes and forms him into the sem- 
blance of perfection, as daily he grows unto a perfect man, 4:13-15. 
Daily more are being added by being brought to faith, by being 
built up on the foundation of the apostles and prophets and grad- 
ually fitted into integral, beautiful parts of the building. Daily 
through death more join the congregation of saints made perfect. 
When finally the last stone has been fitted into the edifice, when 
the process of building ceases, when the Church shall no longer 
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be a building under construction but a building completed and 
perfected, then every last vestige of imperfection will be a thing 
of the past. Then the Church will stand holy and without blemish, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, a holy temple, a 
glorious Church, a sanctuary unparalleled. “In the Lord” the 
apostle adds. The Lord is Christ Jesus. The apostle ascribes 
whatever of glory there is in and about the Church to the Lord, 
He is the Corner-stone of the Church, its Savior, its King on earth, 
and the sole reason for its existence in eternity. Its planning in the 
ages before the creation of the world, its founding in time, its 
growth during the course of centuries, its glory in the ages to come, 
all, everything, in Christ. He is Alpha and Omega, the First and 
the Last, the Author and Finisher of our faith and of our glory. 

All the building, every one that is being built on this founda- 
tion and this Corner-stone, grows into a holy temple in the Lord. 
That naturally includes the Gentiles. Yet the apostle does not 
leave it to his readers to draw their own conclusion. In order to 
impress the truth of their full equality with the Jews indelibly 
upon their mind, he once more tells them, In whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit, v. 22. 
The present tense, you are being built, points to the time in which 
the sanctuary is still in process of construction, the whole era of the 
gathering and building and fitting together of the individual stones 
until the end of days. Together with the Jews and all members 
of the Church they also are built “for,” into, an habitation, xat- 
owntiowv, of God. This is a word used only once more in the 
New Testament, Rev. 18:2. The xaté stresses the solidity, the per- 
manency, of the dwelling. In the LXX this term is used for awin, 
a dwelling, and also for ji3, that which is firm, a strong, stable, 
immovable dwelling, used of the abode of God on earth and in 
heaven, Ex.15:17 and in Solomon’s prayer, 1 Kings 8:39, 43, 49 
and its parallel, 2 Chron.6. Paul uses this term, a synonym of 
vadés, in order to designate the permanence, the eternity, of God’s 
dwelling into which they are being built. “In the Spirit” God 
dwells in that temple which Christ has founded and is building 
and in which the Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the Son 
and with them the everlasting, all-powerful God, works, engender- 
ing through His Word faith and hope and charity, calling, gather- 
ing, enlightening, sanctifying, the whole Christian Church on earth 
and keeping it with Christ Jesus in the one true faith. The work 
of building the Church, from beginning to end, is a work of the 
Holy Trinity —- Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Now, unto Him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in 
the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages world without 
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The text speaks of the Holy Christian Church, the communion 
of saints, its membership, its foundation, its gradual growth, its final 
glory. These thoughts are of vital importance to Christian faith 
and life and may be presented to the congregation from a number 
of viewpoints. We may take the above-mentioned parts and 
speak of The Glory of the Christian Church. Its firm foundation, 
its exalted membership, its constant growth, its glorious consum- 
mation. — Thank God that We Are Members of the Christian 
Church! No more are we strangers but fellow-citizens with the 
saints. No more are we foreigners but of the household of God. 
No more are we without God but living stones of God’s temple. — 
After referring to the founding of the New Testament Church on 
Pentecost Day, call attention to the fact that concerning the material 
used in building this Church, Rom. 3:23, 24 applies. Having all 
been justified, having all free access, There is No Class Distinction 
among the Members of the Christian Church. All are fellow- 
citizens; all are of the household of God; all are being built up 
into an holy temple. — To the unbeliever Christ and His Church 
is a stumbling-block and foolishness and the Christian a fool for 
spending time and energy and money for Christ and His Church. 
Why Should We Glory in Being Members of the Christian Church? 
Because of the high honors granted to all alike. (Negatively, 
v.19a; positively vv.19b, 20.) Because of its constant growth 
in spite of all obstacles. Because of its glorious consummation. 
(Already here a temple, fully revealed in yonder world.) — Paul 
extols the grace, power, and wisdom of God in building up the 
Church. Cp.3,1ff. As living members, created unto good works, 
2:10, we should aid God in this work. We Are God’s Coworkers 
in the Growth of the Church. By growing into the nature of the 
Church (remaining on the foundation, becoming aware of our 
privileges and obligations, v.19, permitting Him to fit us ever closer 
into the building). By adding others to the membership of the 
Church. (Many are still strangers, etc., vv.19a,11,12. Hence 
personal soul-winning, congregational efforts at missionary work 
within their territory, aiding Synod’s work.) —The Proper Cele- 
bration of the Centennial. We thank God for His unspeakable 
grace, vv. 19,20 (and ask Him to keep us steadfast in His Word 
and truth). We ask God to fitly frame us together (and confess 
our own shortcomings, acknowledge our need of His grace, and 
promise to grow in sanctification). We look forward with joy to 
the final consummation (and promise to work diligently for His 
glorious cause). Tu. LAETSCH 
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Meeting of U. L. C. A. and Missouri Synod Representatives. — The 
commissions of the Missouri Synod and the United Lutheran Church met 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., February 25 and 26, 1938. The Missouri Synod was 
represented by President J. W. Behnken of Chicago, Professors Theodore 
Engelder and W. Arndt of St.Louis and C.Brommer of Seward, Nebr., 
Dr. Karl Kretzmann of Orange, N. J., and the Rev. F. Brunn of Rock- 
ford, Ill. The representatives of the United Lutheran Church were Presi- 
dent F. H. Knubel of New York, Professors H. Offermann and C. M. 
Jacobs of Philadelphia, President H. H. Bagger of Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. Paul 
H. Krauss of Fort Wayne, Ind., Dr. E. Clarence Miller of Philadelphia, 
Edward Rinderknecht, Esq., of Toledo, O., and Mr. J.K. Jensen of Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

The commissions held four joint sessions for the discussion of doc- 
trinal questions. The doctrines discussed were Conversion and the 
Election of Grace, on the basis of the Brief Statement of the Missouri 
Synod, and the Word of God and the Scriptures, on the basis of a paper 
presented by the commission of the United Lutheran Church. 

While on the presentation of the doctrine of Conversion and the 
Election of Grace there was general agreement among the commis- 
sioners, a point of serious difference concerned the definition of inspi- 
ration, particularly the presentation of the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration 
as given in the Brief Statement of the Missouri Synod. 

Joint Report of the Secretaries 

What Is This Word of God which Is in the Bible or Back of the 
Bible? —A clear definition, it seems, cannot be given. The Princeton 
Seminary Professor Homrighausen, who declared that “few intelligent 
Protestants can still hold to the idea that the Bible is an infallible book” 
and “that the Bible is not the actual Word of God,” gave this definition: 
“In reading the Bible, there comes to me a strange language, there con- 
fronts me a real God, and there emerges before me something about 
life that I do not discover anywhere else.” This definition of the “Word 
of God” is too hazy. (See Conc. THEoL. Monruty, p.139.) Let us hear 
the definition he gives in the Presbyterian of March 24, in the article 
“The Bible Today.” First he repeats his denial of the absolute iner- 
rancy of the Bible in all of its statements. “Dr. Patton disliked the 
a-priori argument that (1) since the Bible was inspired, therefore (2) it 
was inerrant in all details. “The real question is whether the Bible is 
true, not whether it is inspired’ (Patton). Differences in detail do not 
impair the witness of the Bible to its central theme. ... The Holy 
Spirit guided holy men who recorded these events so that in substance 
they truthfully witness to God’s active Word.... Be fearful of those 
who make the Bible a fetish!” 

Next Professor Homrighausen repudiates the phrase “The Bible con- 
tains the Word of God.” He says: “No man dare say that only parts 
of the Bible constitute the Word of God. The Bible is a totality. Besides, 
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such arbitrary human selection is sheer arrogance and ends in making 
man a determiner of what is God’s Word and what is not. Jesus Christ 
is the determiner of God’s Word. In this respect we must be very 
cautious in using the sentence ‘The Bible contains the Word of God.’ 
The word ‘contain’ may lead to an absolute dualism between human 
historical words and events and the Word of God. ... The Word and 
the words of the Bible go together.” (Italics in original.) The point 
that, if not all of Scripture is the Word of God, man would be made 
the determiner of what is God’s Word and what is not is well taken. 
But what of the statement “Jesus Christ is the determiner of God’s 
Word”? Does that mean that one reading his Bible cannot be sure 
a priort that all of it is God’s Word? It seems so, because Professor 
Homrighausen refuses to say that the Bible is absolutely the Word of 
God. All he will say is this: “In this sense the Bible is the Word of 
God.” He had just stated: “The Bible is the record, or witness, of the 
transcendent and living Word of God, which (or rather who) was 
operative before the written records were in existence. Far from being 
a mere mechanical phonograph record, cold and reproductive of the 
original revelation in historical events, the Bible is rather a living 
interpretation.” (Italics in original.) “In this sense the Bible is the 
Word of God.” 

So the Bible is not the Word of God itself but its living interpretation. 
That brings up our bothersome question, What is this Word of God 
interpreted in the Bible? Here is the answer: “But what is the rela- 
tion of the Word of God to the words of the Bible? We must remem- 
ber that the Word of God is God Himself, disclosed first in real histor- 
ical events. The Word was a reality before the words about these events 
were recorded.... It is highly important that we take the Incarnation 
seriously. His Word is, to be sure, beyond history. It is God Himself 
in His expressional activity. His Word also assumed human history, that 
is, relative historical situations. ... The Holy Spirit makes that Word 
real and contemporaneous to us through the Bible. We do not choose 
the Word of God, God alone is the Author and Subject thereof. The 
Word chooses you and me. All we do is to recognize it. The Word is 
its own criterion. That Word is one Word.” 

We do not know what to make of this. In the first place, events, 
historical activities, are not commonly called Word. And in the second 
place, if these men mean to say that every word in the Bible is God’s 
Word because God inspired every word, but that the chief contents 
of this inspired Word is the word of the Gospel, which tells us the 
saving purpose and effect of the Incarnation and all other historical 
activities of the Word (Jesus Christ), tells it in inspired words, let 
them say so. But there is the rub. They refuse to say that every 
word is inspired. They will not say that the words of the Gospel- 
message are inspired. Hence ‘the vague statements about the Bible’s 
being the living interpretation of God’s “Word,” God’s “activities” — 
statements which permit them to say, after all, that in a certain sense 
the Bible is the Word of God. It is beyond us. God’s Word is His 
saving acts; the Bible is God’s Word — is the Bible a saving act of God? 
Professor Homrighausen cannot mean that. — 
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The article contains this fine declaration: “Statements made by me 
personally and by others of like mind a few years ago have been mis- 
understood, and had we to express ourselves again in writing, we would 
exercise greater caution in the choice of words, not for the sake of 
diplomacy but because we have grown in grace and knowledge.” 

The Presbyterian writes editorially: “Conservatives have watched 
with much interest and some misgiving the recent accessions to the 
Princeton Seminary faculty. There has been no denial of the intel- 
lectual superiority of the choice, but we have wondered how solidly these 
brilliant new minds were anchored in those convictions which have been 
the glory of the institution they have been called to serve. Recently 
Dr. Mackay released a statement from Prof. Emil Brunner which was 
striking and hopeful. In this issue we present an article by Dr. Homrig- 
hausen entitled ‘The Bible Today.’ We urge that it be read with sym- 
pathetic and yet with close attention. Dr. Homrighausen has prepared 
it with the consciousness that many have been troubled by his earlier 
utterances. ... These are critical days for the Gospel when believers 
must ‘gird up the loins of the mind’ and do some consecrated thinking 
to the glory of God and the honor of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
statements “Be fearful of those who make the Bible a fetish!” and “In 
this sense the Bible is the Word of God” will not allay the misgivings 
of the Presbyterian conservatives. E. 

To What the Denial of Verbal Inspiration Leads. —In cur testimony 
against radical Lutheran theologians who deny the verbal and plenary 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures we are by no means concerned about 
a secondary or non-fundamental issue, as liberal churchmen frequently 
try to explain. As a matter of fact, those who surrender the inspiration 
of the Bible surrender also the Schriftprinzip, and needs must do so, since 
an uninspired Bible cannot be the sole source, rule, and norm of faith 
and life. In his admirable book Modern Religious Liberalism John 
Horsch very nicely calls attention to this fact when he writes: “Wil- 
liam Newton Clarke was, as has been intimated, one of a class of theo- 
logians who lay claim to the predicate of loyalty to the Scriptures but 
explain that this does not mean loyalty to a theory about the Scriptures. 
[Italics our own.] They object to a definite teaching regarding the 
divine character of Scripture. They do not hold to any doctrine defin- 
ing the sense in which they believe the Bible to be inspired, though, as 
a rule, they hold that the inspiration of Scripture has not to do with 
the very words but only with the thoughts — or, speaking more correctly, 
with some of the thoughts — contained in Scripture. They take the posi- 
tion that no one has a right to insist on definitions concerning the char- 
acter of Scripture or, in other words, concerning the ground for, and 
import of, the loyalty which they demand. The case is similar to that 
of certain liberal theologians who profess loyalty to Christ but insist 
that to consider His deity essential is to demand loyalty to a mere theory 
about Him. The fact is that, unless definitions are given and we are 
permitted to know what a given statement about the Scriptures and 
about Christ really means, it is only the unthinking who can satisfy 
themselves with such a position. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that a weakening down on the doctrine of inspiration has a pronounced 
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tendency of producing a modification in the acceptance of the message 
found in the Bible. [Italics our own.] The rejection of the doctrine of 
inspiration goes together with a doctrine of ‘salvation’ which differs 
radically from the Bible. Dr. Robert Forman Horton, a well-known 
British theologian, wrote: ‘The real difficulty of our time, when we come 
to probe it, is the dethronement of the Bible from its position of un- 
questioned authority. From the earliest period of Christianity, even in 
the writings of the earliest Fathers, the sacred Scriptures were held to 
be the standard and the test of Christian truth. Nothing was to be taught 
as essential except what was contained in them or could be proved by 
them; and up to the middle of the last century the imposing fortress of 
the Book remained practically unquestioned and certainly unbreached. 
No one within the borders of the Church hesitated to regard the Bible as 
effectively infallible. A quotation from any part of it carried unques- 
tioned weight, and decisions drawn from its decretals were the settle- 
ment of all strife. [Liberal] Protestants have lost their Bible, and, in 
losing it, have lost their religion.’” It is against the very danger of los- 
ing our Bible and, with it, our precious religion that we are contending 
that the Bible is the verbally inspired Word of God; and unless this 
point of divergence is clearly and fully settled, so that also here we 
are perfectly at one in doctrine and confession, there can be no out- 
ward union with those who repudiate verbal and plenary inspiration. 
The issue is as vital as was that of conversion and election half a cen- 
tury ago. J.T.M. 

Dr. Jacobs and Dr. Freed Deceased.— The chief facts of the life of 
Dr. Charles Michael Jacobs, president of the Lutheran seminary at Mount 
Airy, Pa. (born December 5, 1875, died March 30, 1938) have been re- 
ported in our biweekly church-papers and need not be repeated. A few 
items taken chiefly from an article by his colleague Dr. H. Offermann in 
the Lutheran of April 13, 1938, may here be submitted. That Dr. Jacobs 
was interested in church history, particularly the history of the Lutheran 
Church, he owed partly to scholars like Hauck and Brieger, under whom 
he studied at Leipzig. We are not surprised to see that he took a leading 
part in issuing in English translation, with introductions, six volumes of 
important writings of Luther (the Philadelphia, or Holman, edition). 
After he had been elected president of the Mount Airy seminary, he 
“handed most of his purely historical courses over to younger men and 
reserved for himself those courses which deal with the fundamental 
beliefs of Christianity in general and the faith of the Lutheran Church 
in particular,” Dr. Offermann says. His lectures on the Augsburg Con- 
fession are said to have been memorable; likewise those he recently 
delivered before graduate students on the theology of the Formula of 
Concord. 

The books which he wrote are: “The Way —a Little Book on Chris- 
tian Truth”; “The Story of the Church—an Outline of Its History”; 
“Helps on the Road.” 

In writing of Dr. Jacobs’s position on the Scriptures, his colleague 
says: “He valued the Confessions primarily as witnesses to the truth 
of the Gospel which has come down to us in the Scriptures, and chiefly 
for this reason he regarded the Scriptures in their entirety as the Word 
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of God, the supreme authority for faith and life.” There is no doubt 
that Dr. Jacobs himself, if these words had been written before his 
death, would have declared that they accurately described his view. He 
rejected as inadequate the statement “The Scriptures contain the Word 
of God” and contended for the principle “The Scriptures are the Word 
of God.” But it must be added that he understood these words some- 
what differently from the way we, following our fathers, use them. This 
became apparent in his inaugural address in 1927, when he declared: 
“With all the emphasis which we lay upon the Scriptures, we do not 
identify them with the Word of God,” a position which marked a diver- 
gence from sound Lutheran theology. We conclude these remarks with 
a golden paragraph from the pen of Dr. Jacobs contained in the inaugural 
address quoted above: “At the heart of historical Lutheranism are two 
convictions that are fundamental today. They are, first: To be a Chris- 
tian means to have that faith which is an active, living trust in God 
through Jesus Christ, His Son; and, secondly: This faith, which makes 
men Christians, is produced by God Himself, who comes to heart and 
conscience through His Word. It is but a corollary of these statements 
when we declare that the supreme purpose for which the Church exists 
is to bring this Word to man.” 

Very soon after the death of Dr. Jacobs had been reported, the news 
came that Dr. Charles A.Freed, president of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary at Columbia, S. C., departed this life. Dr. Freed, 
born August 23, 1868, died on April 6. The National Lutheran Council 
Bulletin says: “Dr. Freed was a recognized leader of influence and 
ability. In addition to many positions of responsibility on boards, com- 
mittees, and commissions of the Church he was also chosen to serve as 
president of the South Carolina and Virginia synods. Since 1922 he had 
been a commissioner of the National Lutheran Council. In 1933 he was 
named president of the Southern Seminary, succeeding Dr. Andrew 
Voight, who had been associated there. for thirty-eight years. The 
Church mourns the loss of a consecrated leader.” A. 


Chinese Schools and the Teaching of the Christian Religion. Dr. F. 
Brand, executive secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Mis- 
souri Synod, has sent the following item to the representatives of this 
Board in the various synodical Districts: 

On April 7 Associated Press newspapers carried an item which, if 
true, is the best news we have received from China for many months. 
The report indicated that General Chiang Kai-shek, who may now be 
termed the head of the Chinese government, had lifted the restrictions 
on teaching the Christian religion in mission-schools. . For well-nigh a 
whole decade the educational laws of China constituted a real hindrance 
to Christian educational work. Let us hope that all objectionable para- 
graphs in the school laws have been rescinded. It is particularly note- 
worthy that the item states that General Chiang’s “action was a per- 
sonal tribute to the courage and self-sacrifice of foreign missionaries 
during the war.” Because of its far-reaching effect, if true, the item is 
reprinted as it appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on April 7. 

“A decade-old Chinese restriction on the teaching of Christianity 
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has been rescinded by General Chiang Kai-shek in recognition of the 
war-time bravery of foreign missionaries in China. His American-edu- 
cated wife announced yesterday he had abrogated the old law which for- 
bade compulsory religious education in Christian schools. Mme. Chiang 
said his action was a personal tribute to the courage and self-sacrifice of 
foreign missionaries during the war. She said its was ‘the greatest testi- 
mony in Chinese history of our appreciation of the value of the really 
vital contributions Christianity has made to the spiritual well-being and 
livelihood of our people.’ Removal of the old restrictions was possible, 
Mme. Chiang said, because of the changed Chinese attitude toward for- 
eign missionaries as the result of their devotion to duty since hostilities 
began nine months ago.” A. 


On State Aid for Parochial Schools. — To preserve religious liberty in 
the United States we have the First Amendment, which declares that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Recently an Advisory Committee 
on Education has recommended the appropriation of public funds for 
sectarian and parochial schools. A Federal appropriation would be in 
conflict with the First Amendment, and most States have constitutional 
provisions in agreement with the First Amendment. James G. Blaine in 
1875 proposed an amendment to read as follows: “No State shall make 
any law respecting the establishment of religion.” The amendment was 
carried in the House, but defeated by two votes in the Senate, owing to 
Catholic influence. Twice in recent years bills have been introduced in 
Ohio to appropriate millions for parochial schools. MacElwane, super- 
intendent of public schools in Ohio, has stated: “This issue will even- 
tually touch the whole nation. It raises the wholé issue of Church and 
State, and if we intend to preserve our religious liberty, the American 
people must act promptly. It could be settled once for all if Congress 
would add an Amendment to the Constitution to prohibit appropriations 
for religious or sectarian purposes by Federal, State, city, or town 
governments. We understand that an amendment to this effect has the 
endorsement of organizations whose total membership considerably ex- 
ceeds fifteen million citizens. This amendment will soon, if it has not 
already been done, be introduced in Congress.” (Taken from an editorial 
in the Lutheran Herald.) A. 


The Case of Father Damien. — Recently we read the statement that 
Catholicism certainly knows how to get the publicity. The Sunday- 
School Times (April 17, 1938) illustrates the truth of this when it writes: 
“A United States Government vessel last year carried the remains of 
Father Damien of the Molokai leper settlement (Hawaii) back to his 
native Belgium. It was an unprecedented tribute. Also a confirmation 
of ‘Unofficial Observer’s’ statement in the New Dealer that ‘the strongest 
force back of Mr. Roosevelt is the Catholic Church.’ The leper work of 
Protestantism far surpasses that of Romanism in extent and importance, 
but no ackowledgment of it ever came from official Washington, and none 
is wanted. As to Damien himself, one wonders. When a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Honolulu, Mr. Hyde, made reflections on his character, the 
novelist Robert Louis Stevenson attacked him bitterly. Who was right? 
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Not Stevenson, for he wrote: ‘I knew I was writing a libel. I thought he 
[Hyde] would bring action.’ This was perilously near a confession of 
falsehood. (Balfour, Life of Stevenson, Vol.2, p.107.) Later Stevenson 
drew Damien’s portrait in a way calculated to show how determined he 
was to make a saint out of unsaintly qualities. He wrote: ‘Of old Damien, 
whose weaknesses and worse perhaps, I heard fully, I think only the 
more. He was a European peasant, dirty, bigoted, untruthful, unwise, 
tricky, but superb with generosity. ... A man with all the grime and 
paltriness of mankind, but a saint and hero all the more for that. (Ste- 
venson’s Letters, Vol. 2, p.188.) It is not necessary to contract leprosy in 
helping lepers. I doubt if this ever happened in Protestant leprosaria in 
spite of the extent of their work. How extensive these are, comes out 
in a notice my eye has just lighted on: ‘Dr. McKean of Chiengmai, Siam, 
reports a very remote trailer far out at the end of a chain of twenty- 
eight leper clinics. It is a clinic in French Cambodia, from which mes- 
sengers came a twenty days’ journey by foot, launch, and bus. They 
took back medicine to last a year.’” 

We quote this because there seems to have arisen a regular Damien 
cult, which, far exceeding Catholic circles, is now spreading also among 
Protestants. We believe that the Sunday-Scheol Times here reports the 
truth, and truth which ought to be made known also in our circles. 
Usually only the “saint and hero” (sic!) Damien is depicted, not Ste- 
venson’s “dirty, bigoted, untruthful, unwise, tricky” Damien polluted 
“with all the grime and paltriness of mankind.” But why should a 
United States Government vessel carry his remains back to Belgium? 

J.T. M. 

Persecution Looming in Korea. — The shrine question in Korea seems 
to be approaching a crisis. Word reaches us through our missionaries 
that the Japanese authorities have brought soldiers into the towns where 
presbyteries expect to meet, have arrested men of outstanding Christian 
convictions, and have threatened the death penalty to individuals and to 
members of churches and presbyteries that refuse to do obeisance. In 
the South churches have received orders to bow at the shrine before 
each service, to salute the flag, to bow to the East, and to repeat in unison 
the oath of allegiance to Japan. It is the first of these requirements that 
proclaims the beginning of actual persecution; the others are political 
only. Thus the question now before our Board of Foreign Missions be- 
comes more acute. To us the Board’s duty seems clear. No ultimate 
glory can come to Christ from a compromise that to any degree acknowl- 
edges another religion. Far better to close every school in Korea. Mean- 
time let us pray that the Church of Korea may keep her testimony un- 
sullied.— Presbyterian (March 24, 1938). 


The “New England Firebrand.” — Speaking of the tercentenary of the 
First Baptist Church of Providence, Rev. Claire P. Schulz, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., has kindly drawn our attention to several statements in the 
book of James Ernst entitled “Roger Williams, New England Firebrand.” 
“From 1631 until 1683 he was constantly doing mission-work among the 
New England tribes; yet he organized no church.” (P. 251.) Pastor 
Schulz correctly surmises that this is meant to say that Williams organ- 
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ized no church among the Indian tribes of New England. “Providence 
was founded by Roger Williams as a society ‘only in civil things.’ No 
church-body was formed there until Mr. Holiman, Chad Brown, and ten 
others organized the first American Baptist church, March, 1639; other 
religious groups were formed iater.” (P.435.) Very interesting are these 
remarks of James Ernst on the theology of Roger Williams: “The spirit 
of Luther was stirring among the finest branches in the bleak New 
England wilderness of Calvinism.” (P.210.) “He [Roger Williams] ac- 
cepted the Lutheran covenant of free grace, that man is justified by faith 
and receives forgiveness of sins ‘in and for the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, freely imputed and given to us.’” (P.484.) Williams is said in 
the same connection to have rejected “the hellish doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion or Calvinistic Covenant of Works” and to have declared that “all 
the righteousness of the best men, that is, their good thoughts, good 
works, good actions, alms, prayers, preachings, and sufferings, avail noth- 
ing before God,” for man receives “pardon and justification freely from 
his King, without desert.” “Good works may, however, and usually do, 
follow election and pardon.” In saying that good works may follow in- 
stead of stating that they inevitably follow election and pardon, Roger 
Williams probably wishes to intimate that at times the converted sinner 
has no opportunity of manifesting his gratitude, death removing him im- 
mediately after the creation of faith. A. 


Cruden and His “Concordance.” — Under this heading, the Religious 
Digest (Dec., 1937), marking the two-hundredth anniversary of the first 
appearance of Alexander Cruden’s popular Complete Concordance (1737), 
adds some very interesting facts regarding the pious compiler’s life. 
Of course, Cruden’s Concordance was not the first to be published; for 
already in 1550 there was issued a concordance of the whole Bible in 
English. Others followed, until in 1737 Cruden’s practical and compre- 
hensive work outclassed all its predecessors. Alexander Cruden was 
a Scotsman by birth and was educated with a view to entering the 
ministry; but owing to an emotional crisis in his early manhood he 
afterwards showed signs of a serious mental trouble, to a recurrence of 
which he was liable to the end of his days. He therefore turned to other 
work, first to tutorial employment, then to the care of a bookseller’s shop, 
later to the reading of manuscripts for publishers, and finally to author- 
ship. However, sincerely interested in the Bible, he gradually turned to 
a systematic study of the words in the Bible, and this led to the com- 
pilation of his Complete Concordance, a work that occupied him between 
two and three years. He dedicated the finished book to Caroline, the 
wife of King George II, who had encouraged him to proceed with the 
enterprise. The royal lady was kind enough to receive him in audience 
and accept an advance copy of the volume from his hands. It was 
understood that she would assure him financial assistance for the ad- 
venture; but unfortunately she died within three weeks after its com- 
pletion, and the author’s hopes were not realized. The book in its first 
edition was rather bulky, containing much useful extraneous matter 
bearing on the Bible; its price therefore was 18 shillings. As the sales 
did not come up to Cruden’s expectations, the disappointment once more 
upset the balance of his mind. A second, revised edition appeared 
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twenty-four years after the first, and a third edition followed in his 
lifetime. From these editions the author received from his publisher 
eight hundred pounds and also a grant of one hundred pounds from 
King George III. Though, owing to his mental trouble, Cruden was 
a rather eccentric person as long as he lived, he was thoroughly good 
and devout and manifested his Christian faith by many acts of benefi- 
cence. He distributed religious tracts and handbills published at his 
own expense, preached the simple Gospel to prisoners at Newgate, re- 
warding them for listening to him, toured the streets on Sundays to 
remind “Sabbath-breakers” of their duty, and with a damp sponge, which 
he always carried in his pocket, wiped out indecent and offensive 
scribblings on walls. Under the title “Alexander the Corrector” he later 
published a somewhat strange autobiography. To this he later added 
a Bible Dictionary and still later a work entitled History and Excellence 
of the Scriptures. In his last years he superintended the publication of 
an edition of Matthew Henry’s Bible Commentary. All these works were 
warmly welcomed by the religious public of his time. He died in 1770 
while in an attitude of prayer and left a portion of his estate to the city 
of Aberdeen for the provision of religious books for the poor and the 
establishment of a small bursary at his old college, where he had taken 
his M.A. degree. His Concordance, of which new editions in a more 
modern style are issued from time to time, forms a lasting memorial 
by which this strange but zealous Christian scholar will ever be re- 
membered. J.T.M. 


Voices of Unbelief.— As reported by Christianity Today, the Rev. 
Leslie Weatherhead of the City Temple, London, recently wrote in the 
Christian World: “To my mind we do not know yet what Christianity 
really is; for we have never adequately seen it in the perspective of the 
truth which other religions undoubtedly reveal. The Christianity we 
know now cannot be the final religion for the world. The final religion 
for the world will be a Christianity which includes the truth of every 
religion.” This is precisely the modernistic error as represented by the 
so-called Religionsgeschichtliche Schule, the historico-religious school of 
Germany and other countries, which champions the syncretistic concept 
that whatever is common to all religions is per se true religion. This 
leaves as truth only the basic elements of the Law and discards entirely 
the distinctive Gospel teachings of Christianity, and this simply because 
the Gospel is a stumbling-block and foolishness to the carnal heart of 
natural man.—Bishop Mueller, of the “German Christians,” recently 
suggested in a sermon that the Christian Church be eliminated from the 
life of the German people. In the same address he affirmed that the 
Communion wine was the symbol of the eternal blood coursing in the 
German veins, just as the bread is the symbol of the fruits of the 
German soil. This, of course, is sheer blasphemy.— Dr. Chas. J. Turck is 
secretary of the Board of Christian Education in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. In a sermon preached in New York on January 10 
this rather high and responsible dignitary of Presbyterianism designated 
the following as the five objectives of the Christian Church if it is to 
administer effectively to all the needs of mankind: “The first and fore- 
most duty of the Church is to help lift the curse of war. Secondly, in 
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industrial relations it should try to bring about justice and fellowship. 
The third duty is in the matter of the race relationships—to rid the 
world of the horrors of racial discriminations. Fourthly, the Church 
should do its utmost to cooperate with the schools, Y.M.C. A.’s, and other 
character-building organizations in the community. Lastly, the Church 
should actively combat all antisocial businesses.” To sum it up, accord- 
ing to Dr. Turck, the Church should relieve every kind of earthly distress, 
but leave entirely out of consideration the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of man. This, of course, is the result of the extreme Diesseitsreligiosi- 
taet of Modernism, which has no place for any consideration of the need 
of the human soul, neither in this life nor in that to come. All these 
voices of unbelief we must continually combat by witnessing to the 
truth of God’s Word without fear. Modernism, after all, is exceedingly 
superficial and vulnerable, so that we need not be afraid of the vain 
jangling of its apostles. J.T. M. 


An Indictment of Modern Theological Training.—In his vigorous 
fashion the editor of the Christian Century, C.C. Morrison, aims sledge- 
hammer blows at some present-day errors in the field of theological 
education, writing as follows: 

“We have a long way to go before we shall bring our American 
churches consciously into the great stream of historical Christianity. 
Much evangelism needs to be done inside the churches. And this holds 
also for the institutions upon which the churches depend for their leader- 
ship. Sitting at a luncheon of theological teachers in Edinburgh last 
summer, Principal J.S. Whale of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, remarked 
in conversation that our theological seminaries are graduating men into 
the Christian ministry who have not yet learned what the Gospel is. 
This was a startling remark, and it cannot be dismissed as a bit of 
rhetorical exaggeration or, if it was intended to be taken seriously, as 
a display of arrogance on the part of one who identified his own con- 
ception of the Gospel with the Gospel itself. 

“Any one acquainted with the student-body of almost any high- 
ranking theological school knows how deep is the intellectual confusion 
into which these young men are plunged. It is a confusion which in 
but few cases grows less as the day of graduation and ordination comes. 
It is not strange, then, that many young ministers either abandon any 
independent intellectual life of their own and pragmatically adapt them- 
selves to the conventional pattern of church-life; or stubbornly thrust 
an alien ideology upon their people, with the result that their ministry 
is one of constant tension and disquiet, leading frequently to disappoint- 
ment and failure. 

“It is plain that our theological seminaries need to be evangelized. 
They, too, have been seduced by the ideology of science and have lost 
the power to affirm that Christianity is true, true in the terms of its 
own ideology. Here more than at any other place in our system of 
Christian institutions the Gospel is being eclipsed by disciplines which 
divert the thought of both teachers and students from the concrete his- 
torical reality of Christian faith. Chief among these diverting disciplines 
is the psychology of religion. This discipline sets the pattern of the 
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young minister’s whole approach to religion. Its subject-matter is re- 
ligious experience. The reality and authority of the objects of religious 
experience are held to be unimportant in comparison with the experience 
itself. Theology is held at a discount. History is irrelevant. Metaphysics 
is regarded as old-fashioned. The possibility of apprehending ontological 
reality is abandoned. ‘Things are what they are experienced as.’ Values 
as objectively given are displaced by the subjective process of evaluation, 
The concept of Christianity as an objective historical revelation of God 
gives way to the concept of religion as the ‘enrichment of experience’ 
Thus in comparison with the august realities of the Christian faith what 
engages the student preparing for the Christian ministry is too often 
psychological piffle. 

“Theological education must not be too harshly blamed for this pre- 
occupation with subjectivity. The psychology of religion is the logical 
outcome of Protestantism, whose conception of salvation by faith alone, 
with its hectic emphasis on individual conversion and subjective pietism, 
has furnished it with its chief subject-matter and its method. Prot- 
estantism itself is to blame for the fact that Christianity has been re- 
duced to the level of mere psychology. The new evangelism cannot 
make a ‘goat’ of the theological seminary; it must evangelize Protestant- 
ism itself, which long ago carried salvation away from the plane of 
history and lodged it in the subjectivity of the inner life. 

“The key-note of the new evangelism is the affirmation that Chris- 
tianity is true, and by this is meant nothing less than that God has 
revealed Himself in history in a manner which makes His grace avail- 
able for all men. Man’s ‘experience’ in receiving the grace of God is 
not the test or measure of the grace; it is only his response to what 
God has already and forever done. To base a theological education 
upon the psychology of man’s response, as though that were the im- 
portant and controlling aspect of salvation, is a legitimate development 
of Protestantism, but it is also its reductio ad absurdum.” 

Whether Dr. Morrison intends to criticize the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone is not clear. Generally speaking, his remarks should be given 
serious study by all who are entrusted with the guidance of theological 
schools. A. 

Episcopal Work among the Negroes. — A report in the Living Church 
telling us of a recent conference of Episcopalian bishops and other leaders 
of this Church who are particularly interested in the work of their 
church-body among Negroes contains interesting facts which we desire 
to bring to the attention of our readers. One paragraph reads: “Reports 
from the bishops present disclosed the fact that definite progress has been 
made in the field of evangelism as shown by the increasing number of 
confirmations, which, in a majority of the dioceses represented and in 
proportion to communicants, is twice as large among the Negroes as 
among the whites. It is further shown that in all but four of the 
dioceses Negro clergy congregations are accorded equal representation 
and rights in diocesan conventions with white congregations and that 
more and more Negroes are being elected to diocesan boards and as 
representatives to the provincial synods. The dioceses are also assuming 
a steadily increasing degree of financial responsibility for the support 
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of this work. There is still a disappointingly small number of self- 
supporting Negro congregations.” Another paragraph says: “Among the 
disadvantages under which the work has been, and is now being, done 
may be listed: a) an insufficient number of Negro clergymen; b) the 
inadequacy of their training; c) limited opportunities for self-improve- 
ment; d) meager stipends; e) poor church-buildings and equipment; 
f) too little interest on the part of many of our white communicants in 
the Church’s work among the colored people; g) a lack of appreciation 
of the Church and her ways. Underlying most of the weaknesses men- 
tioned above is a lack of sufficient means for a more aggressive program 
of evangelization.” 

The meeting refused to endorse the plan of racial missionary jurisdic- 
tion, which, as we interpret it, means the establishment of a special 
Negro diocese or dioceses. A. 


Preaching the Gospel of Naval Expansion. — Christ has bidden the 
Christians “preach the Gospel,” and Paul found no time to preach any- 
thing “save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” There are a lot of 
preachers who have the time to study up on, and preach on, a number 
of other issues, political, sociological, belletristic, etc. We shall let a man 
who is not as strait-laced as the old-fashioned Lutherans say what he 
thinks of these preachers. In his recent book Recoveries of Religion 
(Cokesbury Press) Dr. Ralph W. Sockman writes: “By hasty, ill-con- 
sidered utterances, based perhaps on insufficient data, the pulpit often 
forfeits the respect of careful thinkers. Some time ago the New Yorker 
printed a list of public issues on which a certain minister had expressed 
himself during a single year. The listing of them proved how the 
preacher had veered with every passing wind of popular interest. After 
a speaker has exhibited himself as a weathercock, it is hard to convince 
the thoughtful that he is a guide-post.... During the war the Church 
was damned as weak-livered if it stuck to ‘the simple Gospel’ instead 
of dealing with public duties. In time of peace, when the Church tries 
to treat civic questions, it is damned as a meddler and told to stick to 
‘the simple Gospel.’ After the Church has thus been the football of 
politicians and militarists, it is hard to reassert its authority as the 
spokesman of Christ.... Many a preacher, aware that the Bible is not 
popular among laymen, avoids it. To catch the public ear, he draws 
on every best seller, fearing to stake his sermon on the Book of books. 
Marked in modern preaching is its lack of Scriptural wealth.” (Pp. 21, 
23, 59.) 

Just as we were reading this, a St. Louis daily (February 23) pub- 
lished the following item: “ ‘Six Reasons for Supporting President Roose- 
velt’s Naval Expansion Policy’ will be the subject of an address at the 
First Congregational Church, Wydown Boulevard and University Lane, 
by Dr. Robert Porter tomorrow night, following a congregational dinner 
at 6:45 o’clock. This topic is in marked contrast with the movement now 
going on in Pilgrim Congregational Church, Union Boulevard, against 
the naval expansion program. The Pilgrim pastor, Dr. Truman B. Doug- 
lass, has preached two sermons against the proposal, and the church 
boards are promoting letters of protest to Congressmen and to the De- 
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partment of State. ... Dr. Porter, on previous occasions, has preached 
sermons in favor of preparedness, in which he believes strongly. . . , 
‘America: Her Navy and Her Foreign Policy’ will be discussed tonight 
at Pilgrim Church. ... Both ministers are of direct Scottish descent, and 
both are likely to adhere to their opinions.” 

Dr. Sockman would be wondering whether these two Congregational 
doctors have sufficient data at hand on which to base authoritative judg- 
ments. If they have, they must have devoted years and years of earnest 
study to this matter, and they must have facilities for keeping them- 
selves informed on the present situation, facilities as good as those which 
are at the disposal of President Roosevelt and Secretary Swanson. And 
the President and the Secretary have this advantage, that they are not 
charged, besides performing the arduous duties of their political office, 
with the spiritual care of a Christian congregation. —If these Congre- 
gationalist doctors found the time to make an exhaustive study of the 
naval-expansion issue, did they take time out from the Bible-study re- 
quired of them? And does their ordination vow permit them to offer the 
sinners in their audience, who need the Gospel, the gospel of naval ex- 
pansion? 

Dr. Sockman would not advise the sinners to go to hear Drs. Porter 
and Douglass speak for or against naval expansion. Would they hear 
anything better if they attended Dr.Sockman’s church? Taking a Bible- 
passage for his text, Dr. Sockman would tell his hearers: “If every word 
of Scripture were thought of as dictated by God to sacred penmen pre- 
served from error, how would the reader reconcile the cruel explosive- 
ness of the imprecatory psalms with the tenderness of Isaiah’s fifty- 
third chapter or Paul’s fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians? How 
would he harmonize the cynicism of Ecclesiastes with the buoyant hope- 
fulness of Revelation? Such disparities have shattered the former faith 
in verbal inspiration.” (P.61.) Speaking on Christ, he would not pro- 
claim His deity. He would speak in this wise: “Was Jesus not the child 
of his time in that he shared the apocalyptic expectations of his day; 
and as such can he be the authority for the ages? ... Jesus had so 
completely surrendered himself to God that he felt the divine spirit had 
been surrendered to him. ... Can we say that the Christ of Nazareth 
has given us the final wisdom? May not the future outgrow him?” 
(Pp. 66—70.) —To whose church should we direct the sinner, to Dr. Sock- 
man’s or to Dr. Porter’s? E. 


Christians Protest against an Ingersoll Memorial.—On March 18, 
1937, there was introduced in the House of Representatives House Joint 
Resolution 285, which authorized the erection in Washington, District of 
Columbia, of a monument in memory of Robert G. Ingersoll. The memo- 
rial was sponsored by the Freethinkers of America, an alleged national 
atheist organization with alleged affiliations with the International Free- 
thought Union of Europe, and the monument was to be erected “in rec- 
ognition of Robert G. Ingersoll’s most noteworthy contribution to the 
emancipation of mankind from religious superstition.” This resolution 
led the First Baptist Church of Paso Robles, Cal., to protest the erection 
of such a monument. The memorial reads in part: “We recognize the 
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importance of Christian faith and practise in regard to the safety and 
well-being in democracy. We believe the enemies of Christianity seek 
to express their contempt for God, the Bible, and our Christ by the 
erection of this glorification of Robert G. Ingersoll. It is our opinion 
that this would encourage the youth of our land in atheism, materialism, 
radicalism, and revolt against God and established government. It is the 
humble opinion of this meeting that the efforts of the Congress should be 
directed to supporting religion and not advancing atheism, as it is re- 
ligion that upholds municipal law and order. To honor those who seek 
to wreck our religious thought would also be detrimental to the moral 
welfare of our youth; for many of these would view this material glo- 
rification. If monuments of a religious character are to be erected, it 
would be well to erect them to those men who have given their lives 
to spread the Gospel of Christianity and uphold moral religious tenets.” 
Memorials like “H. J. R.285” indicate that militant atheism is becoming 
more and more aggressive as modernistic and communistic influences 
are rallying to its support. J.T. M. 


The Lutheran Episcopacy.— From the Lutheran’s report of the an- 
nual meeting of the commissioners of the National Lutheran Council, 
January 26 and 27: 

“The suggestion by Dr. Pfatteicher that the question of an episcopacy 
in the Lutheran Church in America be submitted for discussion by 
members of the Council resulted in the adoption of the following reso- 
lution presented by Dr. Bersell: 

“‘Wuereas, The question of the timeliness of establishing the epis- 
copacy in the Lutheran Church in America and related questions of 
church polity are matters of common interest; and 

“‘Wuereas, The National Lutheran Council recognizes the impor- 
tance of these questions to the Lutheran Church but has no mandate 
from its cooperating bodies to take the matter under consideration; 
therefore be it 

“‘Resolved, That the National Lutheran Council appreciates the de- 
sirability of the consideration of these questions in joint meetings of 
committees appointed by the cooperating bodies for this purpose.’ ” 

T.L. 

Brief Items. — According to the Living Church the Episcopalians of 
our country have lost their most brilliant scholar in the death of Dr. Frank 
S.P. Gavin, which occurred March 20. Dr. Gavin, professor of ecclesias- 
tical history at the General Theological Seminary and a voluminous 
writer, was only forty-seven years old when death called him. He is 
said to have been “the leading diplomat of the Episcopal Church.” Be- 
sides church history he was particularly interested in studies having to 
do with the Old Testament. “On innumerable occasions Dr. Gavin went 
to England, Europe, and the Far as well as the Near East in the interests 
of the reunion of Christendom.” 

The Baptist Times, London, January 20, 1938, informs its readers that 
“Trinity Church, Keighley, last Sunday introduced something quite new 
in the way of attractions to churchgoing. An announcement was made 

30 
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by the vicar that the Sunday-school premises next to the church would 
be used for an after-church dance. Those taking part have to attend the 
service before the fox-trot. The Vicar seemed delighted. A congrega. 
tion of less than 40 grew to a crowd that filled the church. ... What 
will the vicar do if the places in Keighley licensed for dancing on six 
days a week apply for Sunday licenses, quoting the unfair competition 
of the church?” — Presbyterian. 


That fidelity to the old standards, while probably evoking some 
shrugs of pity, does not make one lose the esteem of honest opponents 
is evidenced by memorial resolutions of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis presented at its meeting in December, 1937, in New 
York, with reference (among others) to Dr. J. Gresham Machen, who 
died January 1, 1937. We quote a few sentences: “His erudition was 
enormous and his powers of reading and assimilating almost superhuman; 
when he was investigating a theme not the slightest monograph or the 
most obscure periodical article seemed to escape him. But nothing ever 
shook in the slightest measure his inherent faith in the total inerrancy 
of the Bible or altered his firm Calvinism. ... In private life no one 
could be more attractive than Dr. Machen. His personal charm was 
great, and he was the soul of courtesy; and he was capable of warm 
friendship with those whose theological views he felt himself bound to 
reprobate.” Coming from thoroughgoing Modernists, these words are 
significant. 

While the creed of the Seventh-day Adventists contains many things 
which we have to reject, they put us to shame by the zeal with which 
they spread their errors. The religious press reports that at their recent 
convention at Battle Creek they “resolved to raise four and a half mil- 
lion dollars for missions next year, over a half million increase; to re- 
place with a special China fund their completely destroyed twelve resi- 
dences, office building, publishing house, and two schools in Shanghai; 
to enlarge their hospital work in Ethiopia, opposition or no opposition; 
to speak sternly to Adventist youth about dangerous amusements.” 

How incongruous that in England bishops are appointed by the 
crown, that is, by the prime minister, even if this official is not a member 
of the Anglican Church! The present head of the Government, Neville 
Chamberlain, is a Unitarian. The view has of late been strongly urged 
in England that this arrangement should cease. 


New York City has 30,000 women teachers of whom one half are 
married. Men teachers number 7,000. What a formidable corps! 

At the World’s Fair to be held in New York in 1939 a non-sectarian 
temple of religious freedom is to be erected costing $300,000. An ex- 
change says that the building, which is to promote tolerance and good 
will among the various faiths of America, is intended for rest and medita- 
tion and will be situated in a “garden of silence.” No other religious 
structures or exhibits are to be permitted. 

In Siebenbuergen, a province of Roumania, there exists a strong Lu- 
theran Church. It numbers 240,000 members, who constitute more than 
300 congregations. The National Lutheran Council News Bulletin, which 
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furnishes this information, adds: “This group was the first in Europe to 
establish a public school system, which today includes nine Gymnasia 
and a number of industrial schools. In each, religion is taught as a re- 
quired subject. Most of the pastoral candidates received their theological 
training in Germany or Sweden.” 

The Lutheran mission in Madagascar observes its fiftieth anniversary 
this year. The pioneer was Pastor Hogstad, who was the first missionary 
sent out by the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America to any foreign 
mission-field. 

Freethinkers are preparing for their twenty-fifth international con- 
gress, to be held in London, September 9—13. What these men say 
about religion should make Christians reflect seriously: “Violence and 
brutality are attempting to replace tolerance and persuasion. The lack 
of morality has assumed proportions which indicate the degradation of 
character. The claims of religions, based on beliefs in the supernatural, 
to regenerate the world are proving a complete failure. Everything in- 
dicates the bankruptcy of the religious system. ... The spirits which 
are fired with the idea of progressive civilization have more and more 
the duty to meet and to come to an understanding for the establishment 
of the basis of a brotherly and human society. They must distinguish 
clearly the forces of the past which are audaciously lifting their heads 
and must bring out against them the serene clarity of reason, the lights 
of science.” This should remind us that we Christians are not nearly the 
salt and the light which we ought to be. 

The growth of Protestantism in the Philippines has been remarkable. 
One of our exchanges states that in 1898 there were no Protestants on 
the islands; in 1911 there were 80,000, and in 1935 330,000. 


The Vatican has shown some generosity in the bestowal of titles. 
Alfred E.Smith was made a papal chamberlain, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Thomas Lamont, two Protestants, were made papal knights. The 
Christian Century somewhat cynically remarks that the explanation for 
the knighthoods conferred on Mr. Morgan and his partner Mr. Lamont is 
simply a “rendering unto the Morgans the things that are Morgans’.” 

An Episcopalian rector is experimenting with three types of worship, 
“The high mass of the Anglo-Catholic, the morning prayer and sermon 
of the Low Church man, and the non-liturgical evening meeting.” What- 
ever one may think of his course, he appears to have some acquaintance 
with psychology. 

The move for uniting the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians has 
not remained unopposed. Fourteen Episcopal clergymen have issued a 
statement to their fellow-clergymen in their church-body asking that the 
latter join them in signing a statement protesting against a union “until 
such time as there shall be a real and honest agreement between them 
[the two church-bodies] as to the faith, order, and practise of the Chris- 
tian religion.” Among the fourteen are such prominent men as Frederick 
S. Fleming, rector of Trinity Parish, New York, and Milo Hudson Gates, 
dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. Latest reports 
are to the effect that a large number of Episcopalian clergymen have 
affixed their signature to this protest. 
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According to the Alumni Bulletin of Union Seminary, New York, 
Professors Black, Frame, Moffatt, and Scott will retire from the faculty 
this spring. Professors Moffatt and Scott are particularly well known for 
their work in the field of the New Testament. 


Another Luther Academy will be held at the Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, from July 19-27. The program includes the following: 
“The Old Testament Prophets and Social Life,” Dr.H. Leupold, Capito] 
University, Columbus, O.; “The Confessional Responsibility of Practical 
Theology,” Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther Theological Seminary, 
St.Paul, Minn.; “Crisis and Renewal of Married Life,” Dr. John Mattes, 
Scranton, Pa.; “The Present World-view and Religion,” Dr. Franklin 
Gruber, president of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIl.; “The 
Liturgical Movement in America,” Prof. A.F.Salzman, Wartburg Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, Iowa; “Luther and the Scriptures” and “What Is Scrip- 
ture and How do We Become Subjectively Certain of Its Divine Origin,” 
Dr. M. Reu, dean of Graduate School, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa. The announcement says that other subjects will be added. It 
likewise states the following: “The academy will be a free forum for 
presentation and discussion. There will be three lectures each morning 
of forty-five minutes each, with half-hour intermissions. The afternoons 
are set aside for private study or recreation, the evenings for discussion. 
Each subject will be finished on the day in which it is presented, so 
that each day will be a unit in itself. A registration fee will be charged 
to cover expenses: $5.00 for the entire tuition, or $1.00 a day up to five 
days. The cost for room and board at the seminary will be $1.25 a day.” 
For further information write Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 


In our Teachers’ College at River Forest a summer-school will again 
be conducted, beginning June 27 and ending July 30. The dean of the 
summer-school, Prof. W. O. Kraeft, mentions among the services rendered 
by this undertaking: a full summer course up to the bachelor’s degree 
offered to teachers in Christian environment; a full course for woman 
teachers, many of whom had no opportunity for college training in a 
synodical institution; summer courses for choirmasters, leading to Guild 
membership; three institutes of one week in which Sunday-school teachers 
may take the new training courses developed by the synodical com- 
mittee and taught by the authors. Pastors have a special course in which 
they prepare themselves to teach these courses to their Sunday-school 
teachers. For more information address the dean of the summer-school. 


The Presbyterian quotes a good paragraph written by Prof. K. S. 
Latourette in his work Missions Tomorrow: “In many circles in which 
evangelical conviction was once strong an easy-going Liberalism now 
prevails, with a kind of tolerance which is sprung of skepticism as to 
the validity of its own inherited beliefs. Many, even among the clergy, 
are seeking in a social revolution a substitute for the religious convic- 
tions for which their communions officially stand, but to which they, as 
individuals, can no longer subscribe. From such a Christianity no 
vigorous foreign mission enterprise can be expected. Unless new revivals 
reinvigorate it, it is doomed, even in its own strongholds.” How true! 
Modernism and skepticism do not provide dynamics for mission-work. 

A. 
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II. Ausland 


,Sottesdienfte oder politifde Kampfverfammlungen?” Unjere amerifa- 
nijde Preffe hat gum grofen Teil die gegentwartige deutide Regierung heftig 
angegriffen und fie vor aller Welt fo dargeftellt, als ob jie, vielleidht mit 
YAusnahme Rublands, beijpiellos daftehe als Chriftenverfolgerin. Die Kir- 
Genblatter unferer Briider in Deutjdland haben fdjon Langit darauf hinge- 
wiefen, dak viele der Heutigen deutfden Gefangnishelden gum Teil ,,gemadte 
Martyrer” find. P. Gerk Mujftriert dies nun weiter in feinem ,,Mur felig!“ 
Gr fejreibt: ,, Prof. Barth hat in jeinen dffentliden Vortragen, die er in den 
leten Sahren in der Sehweig gehalten Hat, ohne tweiteres die Befennende 
Kirde als Zufluchtsftatte aller begeidnet, die politifd) gegen den national- 
jogialijtifdjen deutjdhen Staat eingeftellt find; ja er hat der Befennenden 
Kirde die ,firchliches Wufgabe gugetwiefen, den Kampf gegen den heutigen 
Staat gu fiihren, und dabei die Hoffnung ausgejproden, dak diefer Kampf 
ber Befennenden Kirche auch alle nichtfirdhliden Clemente in Deutfdland, die 
dem Staat feindlich gegeniiberjtehen, in ihrem politifden Kampf gegen den 
deutjdjen Staat beftarfen und ermutigen werde. Da ja nun Prof. VSarth der 
Lehrvater und Verater der Vefennenden Kirche ijt, jo ift e3 fein Wunder, 
dab in Der Befennenden Kirde fich jehr vielfach die Gottesdienjfte in politifde 
Kampfoerfammlungen veriwandelt haben. Die3 gefchieht unter anderm daz 
burd, dah Befennerpfarrer Botfchaften ihrer Bruderrate von den RKangeln 
verlefen, die boll verftedter und offener Angriffe auf die Staatobrigfeit find, 
oder daf fie in den allgemeinen GotteSdienften gegen die ftaatlide Ordnung 
Rolleften Halten, die nicht fiir die allgemeinen Biwecte der LandeSsfirden, 
jondern fiir Parteigiwede der Organifation der BVefenner beftimmt find, oder 
dak fie fiir die Befennerpfarrer, die wegen ibertretung ftaatlicer Gefebe 
und Verordnungen beftraft oder in Unterfuchungshaft genommen find, bez 
jonder3 betonte Gebete auf den Kangeln alten. Wei lebteren pflegen fie 
die Griinde und Verfehlungen, derenttwegen die Pfarrer beftraft oder in 
Unterfuchungshaft genommen find, niemals gu nennen, wie e3 doch ihre 
Pflicht ware. GSie erflaren vielmehr meijtens, dak die betreffenden Pfarrer 
wegen der ,Predigt de3 Cvangeliums‘ beftraft oder verhaftet worden feien, 
wad der Wahrheit doch nicht entipridt. Wegen der Predigt des 
Evangeliums ift in Deut{dland nod fein Pfarrer bez 
jtraft oder berhaftet worden, fondern nur tegen itbertretung 
joldjer ftaatlichen und poligeiliden Gejebe und Verordnungen, derentwegen 
auch jeder andere Staatsbiirger bei un beftraft wird. C8 ift far, dak durd 
da8 Verhalten diefer Befennerpfarrer alle dem GStaat feindliden Clemente 
gur Ubertretung ftaatlicjer und poligeilider Beftimmungen direft ermutigt 
werden, geradefo wie Pfarrer Barth e3 anrat und Hofft. Wiirde der Staat 
nidjt eingreifen, fo twiirde da8 Ende ein allgemeiner Wufruhr fein, der genau 
fo und noch biel fchlimmer enden tiirde al8 im November 1918, twas ja 
aud) alle unfere Feinde mit ganger Seele von diefem deutfden Rirdenfampf* 
erhoffen.“ %. ©. Me. 

Old Catholics.— An informing article, written by Hugo Flury of 
Moehlin, Switzerland, and appearing in the Living Church, tells about 
Old Catholics and the present status of their work. We quote several 
significant paragraphs: 
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“In 1900, in Austria, a great ‘no-Popery-movement’ broke out, 
Many new members left the ranks of the Roman Catholic Church and 
joined the Old Catholic or Evangelical churches. The defeat of Austria 
after the Great War and its division into three republics gave the Old 
Catholic Church the possibility and necessity of erecting two bishoprics, 
one in Vienna for the Austrian Republic, the other in Warnsdorf for the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, with two duly consecrated Catholic bishops, 
Since the breakdown of the old Austrian monarchy the Old Catholic 
Church in Austria has doubled its members.” In Czechoslovakia “the 
majority of the Old Catholics are Germans, and but a minority in Prague 
and other towns belonging to the Czechs.” In Germany, during the 
struggle that has been going on between Church and State, “the Old 
Catholic Church has had its liberty and opportunity of gaining many 
members.” Concerning the Old Catholic Church in Holland, we are 
told that it “has had a constant tradition and security. In the beginning 
of the Old Catholic movement she was criticized as conservative and 
reactionary because she stood firm on the basis of the Catholic Chris- 
tianity. This Church has demonstrated that she is founded on solid 
ground and does not like to run away from this ground but knows how 
to build on it to fulfil the necessities of the time.” With respect to 
Switzerland we read: “In many cantons of Switzerland the government 
is paying the salaries of the parish priests of all churches; in Bern the 
government contributes to the costs of the faculty of Old Catholic the- 
ology connected with the University of Bern. Roman Catholic influences 
and financial difficulties have caused a shortage of these payments. It 
is now the task of the Church to restore this shortage in salaries and 
contributions to the faculty. And this requires greater contributions of 
the members of the Church in taxes and free gifts.” Finally the writer 
says: “The Old Catholic churches in other countries, such as Poland 
and Yugoslavia, are in a terrible state. Difficulties in the churches and 
heresies of all sorts have hampered their development. But an improve- 
ment seems to have developed and to give hope of betterment, especially 
in Poland.” It is a pity that these people, though they reject the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Pope, still adhere to some of the funda- 
mental errors of Romanism. A. 


The Church of England recently (January 21) issued a “Plan of 
Union” for all Protestants. Cosmo Gordon Lang, the Presbyterian-born 
and -bred Archbishop of Canterbury, who says he has “cherished for 
twenty years the vision of a Church genuinely catholic, loyal to truth, 
and gathering into the fellowship all ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ ” proposes a scheme by which Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists might find “themselves 
united without loss of what is specially valuable in their distinctive 
traditions.” The archbishop would be ex-officio head of the union’s gen- 
eral assembly. Church-members would have a vote in electing their own 
pastors (presbyters in charge). All denominations in the union would 
accept the Bible, the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and bishops. The proposed plan is really 
a refurbishing of the old “Quadrilateral” of the Lambeth Conference, 
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which would indicate no change in the attitude of the Anglican hierarchy. 
If the project should succeed, the Anglican bishops would head the 
dioceses of the United Church. However, additional bishops would be 
elected, as needed, proportionally from among the presbyters in charge. 
Your guess at the chances of the “Plan of Union” is as good as any one’s. 
The Lutheran, Feb. 16, 1938 

Die faitende Therefe Neumann. Vor einigen Woden madhte der Epiffo- 
palprediger Ysrael Noe viel von fid) reden. Bu Chren des Evangeliums 
unternam er e8, ohne Speije und Tranf gu leben. Cr begann jein Fajten 
am 2. Sanuar und tourde, nadhdem er mittlertweile feines Defanats entjept 
worden war, am 23. Januar, dem Tode nabe, ins Hofpital gefdafft. Die 
Therefe Neumann hat eS aber bis auf gehn Jahre gebradt. Vor gehn Yah- 
ren madte da8 , Wunder von KonnerSreuth” viel von fich reden. Die Frei- 
tagvijionen und Stigmata der Therefe Neumann muften gur Verbherr- 
lidung de3 Evangeliums dienen. Und jet horen mir, daf fie feit der Beit 
bis heute gu Ehren de3 rimifden Cvangeliums ohne Nahrung gelebt hat! 
Die , Allg. Ev.-Luth. Mgt.” vom 24. Dezember 1937 berichtet: ,Das bifchof- 
lige Ordinariat Regensburg veroffentlicht eine Erflarung gum Fall Non- 
nersreuth. Der Vifdhof hat danadh den Cltern der Therefe Meumann wie 
derholt den Wunfeh ausgefprodjen, fie midten ihre Zuftimmung gu einer 
axgtlidjen Unterfuchung geben, die die Behaupting Haren foll, daB Therefe 
Neumann jeit gehn Yahren ohne Nahrung lebe. Der gefamte bayrifde 
Gpiffopat Hat fich diefem Wunjd) angefdloffen. Da der Vater aber diefe 
Unterjudung ablehnt, baw. an unerfiillbare Bedingungen fniipft, fann die 
bijchofliche Behdrde feinerlei Verantiwortung mehr fiir die Wirklichfeit auper- 
gewohnlider Vorgange in KonnerSreuth itbernehmen. Die Ausgabe von 
Grlaubnisfdeinen gu Befuchen bet Therefe Neumann wird gefperrt.“ C. 


Calvinism in Europe. — Under this heading Dr. D. Maclean, in Chris- 
tianity Today (March, 1938), points out that a revival of Calvinism is 
rapidly spreading over Europe, displacing Liberalism. Already two years 
ago Dr. Lecerf, professor of dogmatics and New Testament lecturer in the 
Protestant faculty of the University of Paris, declared in an address be- 
fore Protestant ministers at Strasbourg that “there is a Calvinistic re- 
vival,” and we take it for granted that this is true. But just that, writes 
Dr. Maclean, is now true of all other European countries. “Those who 
tenaciously clung to historical Calvinism are recapturing their old con- 
fidence and recovering the lost courage and influence of their Reformed 
heritage.” In fact, “this remarkable revival of interest in our Reformed 
faith is the most significant Christian movement in Europe today. To 
illustrate its intensity and wide-spread character, those in charge of the 
preparations for the Calvinistic Congress in Edinburgh in July of this 
year have been urged to issue invitations to hundreds, even thousands, 
of the clergy and laity of Europe who are sympathetic with the aims of 
the Congress.” There are many causes contributing toward this revival 
of Calvinism, Dr. Maclean states. A principal one is that “emotional sub- 
jectivism of organized forms of copartnership with God and the gay 
optimism of rationalistic humanism have been a dismal failure.” Com- 
menting on the movement as it affects in particular theologians in Scot- 
land, the writer says: “This movement from Modernism or Liberalism, 
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among the younger generation of theologians and theological students in 
Scotland is toward Calvinism or Neo-Calvinism and High-churchism, 
The former of the two is greatly the stronger and may be ‘described as 
a reawakening of evangelism,’ in which ‘the doctrines of the holiness of 
God and the depravity of man are sounded.’ ‘At a theological debate 
at St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, the motion was carried that what 
the Church needed was a return to a purer Calvinism.’ These facts 
speak for themselves. The tendency toward High-churchism is here, 
but not so marked as the other. These High-churchmen, mostly scholars 
who have found Liberalism to be an ‘eye-wash,’ but are troubled with 
their acceptance of the ‘results’ of criticism, are following more or less 
in the wake of the late learned Bishop Gore of Oxford in his ‘discovery’ 
(anticipating both Barth and Brunner) of revelation in alleged Biblical 
mythology, legend, and poetry.” Dr. Maclean goes on to say: “One of the 
interesting effects of this ‘renaissance of Calvinism,’ as it is described, is 
a strong reaction among Scottish Presbyterians from the dominance of 
Anglicanism with its emphasis on the ‘historic episcopate’ at the much- 
advertised recent conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh. Scottish Pres- 
byterians are now to set up a formidable rival in the ‘historic presby- 
terate’ with its Catholic and Reformed dogma. Union of organization 
(once so popular, now regarded only as a beautiful human desire) is not 
even on the horizon. But a feeling of brotherhood between members of 
differing churches holding by the Reformed heritage has become im- 
pressively real.” 

We regard this as an excellent description of the present-day spread 
of Calvinism in European countries, caused or at least largely given 
momentum by the work of Barth and Brunner, whose theology is, after 
all, in substance neo-Calvinistic. In Germany the new renaissance of 
Calvinism is bringing about a new conflict with confessional Lutheranism, 
represented by such men as Dr. Sasse of Erlangen and others. Once more 
Calvinism is being represented by the Neo-Calvinists as the “heritage of 
the Reformation.” Professor Lang of Halle, famous church historian, 
writes (as quoted by Dr. Maclean): “The heritage of the Reformation, 
having been forced in several countries, nay, throughout the entire world, 
into grave conflict with skeptical tendencies, man’s thoughts have turned, 
as it were instinctively, to the hero whose genius unquestionably saved 
Protestantism in its grapple with the Counter-Reformation.” Then 
Dr. Maclean continues: “That hero was John Calvin. Hence has sprung 
the slogan of youthful European theologians: ‘Calvinism or Romanism!’ 
To them there seems to be no alternative. All other theologies they 
regard as shattered Dagons.” As a matter of fact, however, Calvinism 
has not saved the Reformation. Its inherent rationalism, unionism, and 
radicalism, on the contrary, greatly weakened the cause of the Reforma- 
tion and produced that lamentable split in Protestantism from which 
came sectarianism, which later so greatly aided extreme Modernism in 
doing its destructive work. Calvinism will not cure the Liberalism or 
a renegade European Church. The cure is to be found only in the faith- 
ful application of the pure Word of God, without any enthusiastic and 
rationalistic additions. J.T. M. 
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Piblifde Theologie de3 Alten Teftaments in heilsgefdhidtlider Entwidlung. 
Von Lic. Wilhelm Miller und Lic. Han$ Miller. 527 Seiten 644x9W. 
Verlag von Johannes Herrmann, Bwidau, Sacdfen. Preis: Gebunden, 
M. 13.50; gebeftet, M. 12.50. 

Mir begriifen mit Freuden das Erfcheinen diefeS Werfs und wiinfden ihm 
aud) in unfern Kreifen miglidft weite Verbreitung. Wilhelm Miller ift ja aud 
unter un8 al8 waderer Verteidiger gefund lutherijder Theologie und eifriger Be- 
fimpfer der fo verderblicen Bibelfriti€ befannt. Cr ift einer der wenigen Ge- 
lehrten, die e8 twagen, offen der in unferer Beit fcier als allmadtig und alltweife 
geltenden ,Bibelfritif’ entgegengutreten und dafiir die Sdmad und den Spott 
der wiffenfchaftlicen Theologen auf fid) gu nehmen. C8 gereidht un 3u befon- 
derer Freude, dab auch fein Sohn, der alS Mitautor genannt wird, in die Fup: 
tapfen feineS Vater tritt, mie ja aud) Millers Sohn und Todhter an feiner 
por dret Jahren erfdienenen ,Cinleitung in das Alte Teftament” mitgearbeitet 
haben. Wir wollen diefer tapferen Kampfer in unferm Gebet gedenfen und Gott 
bitten, dak er fie weiter ftirfe und feinen Segen auf ihre Urbeit lege. Man follte 
dann aber auch feiner Unerfennung der Verfaffer fowie des Verlagshaufes, das 
e3 getvagt hat, dies Werk in Dru ju geben, dadurc Wusdrud verleihen, dak man 
fich das Buch beftellt und fleipig ftudiert. Man wird die Ausgabe nicht bereuen. 

Der Verfaffer befolgt nicht die Methode, dah er die eingelnen Lehren der Reihe 
na) befpricdt. Cr behandelt die Gefchichte der Entwidlung der altteftamentliden 
Theologie nach der gefchichtliden Folge der eingelnen Biicher, unferer Meinung 
nach die befte Weife, wenn man einen itberblid iiber die gefdhidtlide Entwidlung 
der Theologie im Wlten Teftament gewinnen will. Cin angefiigtes Regifter er- 
moglidt 3, die eingelnen Lehren, die behandelt find, rafd) aufgufinden. Nach einer 
Ginleitung, in der er feine Stellung und Methode rechtfertigt, behandelt er in 
fieben Rapiteln feinen Gegenftand in griindlider, gediegener Weife. 

Wenn e§ dem einen oder andern fdeinen midhte, alS ob der BVerfaffer zu 
viel Gewicht auf die Widerlegung der Bibelfritifer und fonderlid) ihrer Quellen- 
{heidung legt, fo findet diefe Darftellungsweife ihre geniigende CErflirung und 
Rechtfertigung in der Tatfache, dak gerade von dem ,fritifdhen” Standpuntt die 
theologifche und heilsgefdhidtlide Wertung vieler Stellen und eben damit die 
ganze Uuffaffung der altteftamentliden Theologie in ihrer heil8- und zeitgefdhicdt- 
lihen Entwidlung abbingt. Wir verdenfen e8 daher Miller nicht, fondern red: 
nen e8 ihm alS Verdienft an, dab er in feinem Werf immer und immer wieder 
die fogenannten gewiffen Refultate wiffenfchaftlider Bibelfritif als unertwiefene, 
den Tatfacen inS Wngeficht fchlagende und daher untwiffenfchaftlide Behaup- 
tungen ertveift. 

Gerne hitten wir hiermit unfere Befpredhung de8 BucheS, das wir aud 
in Zutunft fleipig gebraucen werden, gefcdhloffen. Dod) miiffen wir auf eine 
Entgleifung aufmerffjam machen, die Dem BVerfaffer pafftert ift und die er, wie 
wit hoffen, in einer fpiteren Uuflage gurechtftellen wird. Wir begiehen uns 
auf feine Uusfithrung iiber das Wort ,Tag” im Schdpfungsberidt, wofiir er die 
Vedeutung ,Periode” gu dbindigieren verfudht. Wir fonnen hier nicht weiter auf 
die Sache eingehen, verweifen daher nur auf einige Urtifel, die diefe Sache ins 
tedte Licht ftellen: ,Lehre u. Wehre”, 65 (1919), Seite 465; Concorpra THEO- 
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LocicaL Montsty, 3 (1932), 458; Theological Monthly, 4 (1924), 37—43. 
Uuch in feiner Behauptung, dab e8 fid) bet der SabbatSordnung, Gen. 2, 1-3, 
num nidtS Biidifees, fondern um etwas handelt, das mit der Schipfung ge: 
geben tar und alfo den Menfden angeht” (S. 58), geht Moller gu weit. Das ift 
un8 um fo weniger dverftindlich, als er Seite 49 gefagt hatte: ,Der fiebente Tag 
ift beftimmt al jegt noch andauernde Periode gemeint.” Wenn Gen. 2, 2.3 ge: 
fagt wiirde, dab Gott eine jekt nod anhaltende Periode fegnete und heiligte, wie 
fann dann in diefen Worten die Cinfekung de8 fiebenten Wodentags als Sabbat 
fiir den Menfehen fliegen, da fie nad dem BVerfaffer nicht von einem Tag reden? 
3n Wahrheit redet diefe Stelle weder von einer Periode, die nod anhalt, fondern 
pon einem fiebten Tage, den Gott damals heiligte und fegnete, an dem er rubte, 
nod) bon einer Einjegung des fiebten Tages fiir den Menfden. Der Menfd) wird 
mit feiner Silbe erwahnt.. Die Cinfekung gefdhah am Berg Sinai, 2 Mof. 20, 
two Gott den Yuden gebot, den fiebten Worhentag, an dem er einft nad Schipfung 
der Welt geruht, den er einft gefeqnet und gebheiligt hatte, nun aud) gu heiligen, 
indem fie feine Urbeit verricjten follten. Bm Neuen Teftament gilt Kol. 2, 16. 17; 
Rim. 14, 5.6, weldhe Stellen aud) von Miller angefithrt werden. 

Trokdem wiederholen wir: wer eine gute, unferer Meinung nach die befte 
nBiblifche Theologie” de$ Wlten Teftament8, die erfchienen ift, lefen mide, der 
greife gu Miller$ vortrefflidem Buch. TH. Vat fas 


On the Way to Emmaus. By Byron C. Nelson, author of After Its Kind, 
The Deluge Story in Stone, A Catechism on Evolution. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis. 1937. 83 pages, 542x8. 

The wish which our pious fathers at times expressed in thinking 
of Old Testament prophecies that they might have been fellow-travelers 
with the Emmaus disciples and listened to Jesus opening the Scriptures, 
evidently was in the mind of the author of this little book and led him 
to ask which passages in the Old Testament the Savior may have pointed 
to in that blissful and ever memorable conversation, —a question which 
he here endeavors to answer. To make his presentation vivid, he re- 
constructs that conversation as he imagines it may have taken place, 
employing the form of direct speech. The Christian reader will be grate- 
ful for the evidence presented that the Messianic prophecies are abundant 
and rich in content. Here and there the author, if pressed, would not 
be able to prove the Messianic character of the passages he adduces. 
His view that in speaking of types in the Old Testament “there is more 
danger in not going far enough in seeing these types than in going too 
far” (p.7) we can hardly share. Those Christians who are of a critical 
and independent cast of mind will resent it if we speak of prophecies or 
types where the proof of the correctness of such an interpretation is 
lacking. In pointing to instances where there is merely a likelihood that 
a type of Christ is intended, one should not hesitate to use the term 
“perhaps” or “likely.” W. ARNDT 


Coena Domini. Die altlutherifdhe Ubendmabhlslehre in ihrer Wuseinanderfegung 
mit dem Calvinismus dargeftellt an der lutherifden Frithorthodogie. Bon 
Helmut Gollwiger. Chr.-Raifer-Verlag, Miinden. 1937. 328 Seiten 
6x9. Preis: Gebheftet, RM.9.50; gebunden, RM. 11. 

Der Verfaffer fchreibt im Vorwort: ,Dieje Urbeit will einen Beitrag liefern 
aur gegenwartigen theologifden Behandlung der Abendmabhlsfrage. Sie 
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will das tun, indem fie eine Veftandsaufnahme der WhendmabhlSlehre in der frith- 
{utherifden Orthodorie vorlegt.” Sie tut das legtere in auSgeseidneter Weije. 
Richt gut ift, was der Verfaffer betreffs der gegentwairtigen Behandlung der Whend- 
mahlsfrage vorfhligt. Wuf Grund von 190 Ouellen und 184 ,Darjtellungen” 
wird cin itberaus griindlider Bericht itber die Iutherifde und die reformierte 
Lehre vom Wefen und bom Nugen deS Whendmahls gegeben. Wuch die melan- 
chthonifdhe Whirrung wird eingehend behandelt. Samtlide einjdhlagigen Puntte 
der Ubendmahlslehre und de$ frithen Wbendmabhlsftreites fommen zur Sprache. 
Wenn man aud) nicht jedem Cingelurteil beiftimmen fann, fo wird doch das 
Studium de8 hier dargebotenen reicjen Materials grofen Nugen bringen. Wir 
geben einige Proben: AIS Beifpiel dafiir, wie fehr die exegetifhe Gewiffenhaftig- 
feit Chemnit’ fid) abhob von der Methode mancer unter feinen beften Gegnern, 
jei auf die exegetifde Regel Ofolampads veriwiejen, der alS den certus canon 
fiir die Unwendung bon tropijder Wuslegung angibt: iiberall da, wo incon- 
venientia und Wider{priiche vorfommen (De genuina verborum ...C, 3 f£.).” 
(S.10.) Galvin jegt in feiner WuSlequng der Cinfegungsworte hinter das von 
ihm gebrauchte Woverb ,realiter‘ bei der Betonung der AWuSteilung de8 Leibes 
Chriftt in Klammern ein entfduldigendes (,ut vulgo loquuntur‘). Damit war 
die Sicherheit DiejfeS fofort mit ,vere‘ interpretierten ,realiter’ bedenflic) er- 
{hiittert; das ,realiter’ galt offenfichtlic) doch nicht realiter.... Galvin’ rheto- 
tifde Verwendung der Wdverbien ,realiter‘ und ,substantialiter‘ ijt nicht 
Heudelei, fondern der Wusdrud einer echten Wbfidt, mehr als Zwingli und 
Pullinger ju fagen und dennod) nicht die Lutherifdhe Lehre gu iibernehmen.” 
(S. 124.) Wuch hinfichtlid der Bedeutung der Saframente al Zeidhen will 
Calvin die Mitte halten gwifden swinglifdher und lutherifder Theologie. ,,Die 
reformierten Theologen ziwinglifher Provenienz fagten, dak die Saframente in- 
strumenta significativa, non applicativa feien.” (S.170.) Was fagte Calvin? 
poalvin, C.R., 37,719... (nach einer Mahnung, dem Beicden nicht zuviel gu- 
gufejreiben): Verum signo Deum tamquam organo uti non est absurdum. 
Non quia virtus Dei inclusa sit in signo, sed quia nobis eam pro im- 
becillitatis nostrae captu tali adminiculo distribuat.“ Nad) Calvin find e8 
dod) fchlieslid) untraftige Zeichen: virtus Dei non inclusa est in signo. So 
hat er fid) doch nicht weit bon Bwingli entfernt. C8 find ihm, wie Gollwiker 
felbft eS darlegt, ,die Saframente Mittel der gittliden Gnadendarbietung nur, 
fofern fie Die Gelegenheit 3u ihrem Empfang fignalifieren, alfo nur al8 Beichen.” 
(6. 171.) 

Trokdem will Gollwiker das ,Gefpraid” mit den Reformierten wieder auf- 
nehmen in der Meinung, dak beide Parteien fic) fehr nahe ftehen. ,itber das 
bi8her Gefagte [den Bwet und Mugen deS Wbendmahls betreffend] befteht 
sifchen der Iutherifden und der von Calvin beftimmten reformierten Theologie 
GCinigteit. Das ift nicht wenig.” (S. 307.) Weil beide Parteien fagen, dak das 
Abendmabhl e8 mit der Vergebung der Siinden gu tun hat — ,Gemeinfam ift fiir 
beide Teile alfo, dak die eigentlidhe res testamenti die Siindenvergebung fei, 
das proprium de8 Abendmahls aber in ihrer Beftitigung beftehty (©. 288) —, 
Darum befteht gwifden ihnen Cinigheit! Und da fallt die Uneinigheit hinfichtlid 
deS Wefens deS Whendmahls nidt ins Gewidt! ,Diefe Beftimmung vom finis 
au8 bewirtt fofort eine Sndifferengierung der Frage nad der Realprifeng, baw. 
nach der fpesififden Art der Mealprafeng.” (S. 308.) Das gtweite twitrde natiirlicd 
nidt aus dem erften folgen. Und da8 erfte entfpricdt nist den Tatfacen. Ya, 
gewif, Die Reformierten lehren, Daf das Ubendmabhl der Vergebung der Sitnden 
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diene; aber fie leugnen, dak eS die Vergebung der Siinden mitteilt. Cin 
nGefprid, das von Gollwigers Vorausfegungen aus gefithrt wird, fann nur ju 
einer unioniftifden Verftindigung fiihren. Der unioniftifchen Verftindigung 
dient e8 auch, daf Gollwiker das unglaublide Bugeftindnis glaubt maden ju 
miiffen: »Sedenfalls ift e3 uns heute unmiglic, fo von der wirtliden Eregefe 
auszugebhen, wie eS die altlutherifden Theologen taten.” (S. 310.) Und darum 
heibt 3 am Schlug: ,Vielleicht zeigt fic) dabei, dak firchlic) verbindlic) nist 
mehr gelehrt werden fann, al8 in diefer Gemeinfamfeit” (der vorgebliden Ginig-: 
feit betreffS de8 Beds deS Whendmahls) ,enthalten ift” Und Gollwiger hatte 
doch auf 300 Seiten der altlutherifden Lehre im grofen und ganjen Mecht gegeben! 
Gollwiger erwahnt auc) Hfters die Wbweidhungen der Neulutheraner. 
D. Schiffel Hagt: ,Die WbendmahlSnot ift die grifte Not unferer Tage. . . 
Die UbendmabhlSlehre ift in voller Auflijung; man dente an USmuffen, ja felbft 
Withaus” (Lutheraner). Dariiber fagt Gollwiker: ,Wem die Gabe deS Abend- 
mahls nicht himmlifehes Blut, fondern fein [Chrifti] gefchichtlidhes Sterden als 
gegeniwdrtig wirffame Wirklicfeit [Wlthaus] ift, der vollzieht damit nicht eine 
Korreftur der lutherifden Lehre, fondern er verlipt ihre Bafis und teilt nit 
ihr Bntereffe.” ,So fonnten Leib’ und Blut’ nie ju einer blopen Metapher wer: 
den fiir Das mit Leith und Blut Wusgeridtete, das Hheift, fiir den KreuzeStod oder 
fiir Chriftus felbft (vgl. Calvin: Leib’ ijt bloke Metapher fiir Chriftus und feine 
perjontice Gegenwart). Wer in Ridtung auf eine Metapher hin interpretiert, 
verwifeht, ftatt gu Haren. Cin Heutiger Lutheraner, der an diefer Stelle nidt 
verwifcen wiirde, ift un8 bisher nicht begegnet.” (©. 129. 132.) , Fite Calvin 
und nicht ettwa fiir Luther trifft gu, was ein heutiger Lutheraner (QW. Clert) mert- 
toiirdigertveife bon der Iutherifden Wuffaffung fagt: ,Leib und Blut find der 
Inbegriff der vollendeten Menfehheit de Gekreuzigten’, und daS Wort , Leib’ fei 
Darum nicht ,dinglich’ zu verftehen.” (S.114.) Ferner: ,Erft im neueren Luther: 
tum twagte man eS, ... das Saframent 3ur realen Mitteilung deffen 3u machen, 
was im Wort angeblic) nur verheifen fei.” (S.179.) Schliehlic) wird aud) viel- 
fac) Bezug genommen auf die neulutherifde Lehre von einer Wirfung des Wbend- 
mabh{s auf den Leib (Keim deS Wuferftehungsleibes), und S. 256 ff. wird gegeigt, 
dab man fich dafiir nicht auf Luther berufen fann. Th. Engelder 


The War Against God. By Sidney Dark and R.S.Essex. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 301 pages, 544x8. Price, $2.00. 

Poison Pedlers. By Dan Gilbert. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 102 pages. Price, 35 cts. 

Here are two valuable books in the general field of aggressive apolo- 
getics, which every champion of the Christian truth would do well to 
study. Both describe the amazing war which today is being waged to 
dethrone God and morality, and that not merely in distant lands, per- 
verted by Communism, but right at home, in our own country. The War 
against God is a thorough and comprehensive study of the subject, offer- 
ing first a more general history of militant atheism (in which part, how- 
ever, there are numerous historical misstatements) and then a detailed 
description, showing especially its dreadful manifestations in such coun- 
tries as Russia, Germany, Turkey, Mexico, Spain, and last, but not least, 
in England, where the destructive teachings of men like H. G. Wells, 
Bernard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, J.B.S. Haldane, Middle- 
ton Murry, Bertrand Russell, J. E.Joad, Aldous Huxley, and others, are 
steadily preparing the soil for such red harvests as have been reaped in 
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Russia and Spain. (Dan Gilbert shows in his book how atheism is ag- 
gressive in our own country.) What the authors have to say is not based 
upon guesswork nor on mere general reports but is well documented, 
each chapter closing with a bibliography, which represents the latest 
publications in the field for and against this godless movement. Though 
at times the authors err historically, they are very careful in analyzing 
the alarming anti-God situation, which rapidly is spreading over the 
whole world. In the reviewer’s opinion emphasis should have been 
placed also upon the evil effects of religious Modernism, which has 
proved so powerful an ally to aggressive atheism. — Dr. Gilbert’s Poison 
Pedlers does in a more popular and specific way what the first book 
seeks to accomplish in a more scholarly fashion. Its appeal is especially 
to the rank and file of Christian church-members whose time and read- 
ing are limited. A few chapter titles will suggest to the reader the con- 
tents of the brochure: “Making a Religion of Immorality”; “Sex-poison- 
ing Youth”; “Pitfalls for Faith in Modern Magazines”; “The Magazines’ 
War against Christian Morality”; “Intellectuals Scoff at Immortality”; 
“Four-flushing in Filth”; “A Modern Psychologist’s Attack on Family 
Life”; “The Modern Assault on the Home”; “Demolishing the Ten Com- 
mandments in Ten Minutes”; “The War on Religion in America”; “‘Edu- 
cation’ for Immorality.” The reviewer suggests that our pastors and 
teachers study Dr. Gilbert’s popular Poison Pedlers first, discussing its 
contents with their young people’s and also with parents’ groups. The 
War against God may then be used for collateral reading. We dare not 


stand aloof while a war is being carried on against God and morality 
which is sure to destroy the foundations of State and Church if allowed 
to continue. J. THEODORE MUELLER 


Isms, New and Old. By Julius Bodensiek. The Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, O. 111 pages, 742 x5. Price, 75 cts. May be ordered 
through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson, Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The following cults and tendencies are discussed: Christian Science, 
Spiritism, Adventism, Russellism, Mormonism, Unitarianism, Theosophy, 
and the Communistic Churches. The author hopes that the book will be 
used by “study groups, such as adult classes, young people’s groups, 
teacher-training classes.” The book can be used very well for this pur- 
pose, although in several sections too much is taken for granted. A sec- 
ond edition of this book might reduce some irrelevant historical material 
and add sections on Dispensationalism, Perfectionism, and Modernism. 

F. E. Mayer 

Doctor Bob Hockman, a Surgeon of the Cross. By Kathleen Hockman 
Friedrichsen. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
102 pages, 54% x74. Price, 50 cts. 


C. T. Studd. Athlete and Pioneer. By Norman P. Grubb. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 266 pages,5 8. Price, $1.00. 

Here are two books in the history of present-day missions which 
show in an almost overwhelming manner what victories are being won 
by the messengers of the Cross in various parts of the world. The story 
of Bob Hockman is that of a life given for the spreading of the truth. 
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He was a medical missionary who worked in Abyssinia at the time of 
the recent conquest of the country by the forces of Mussolini. He was 
killed when he attempted to remove the detonator from an Italian dud 
which fell near the Red Cross hospital in which he was working. But 
even before this he had been instrumental in making the message of 
salvation known to as many natives as he could reach, also on a special 
trip through the country south of Addis Abeba. — Charles T. Studd 
renounced everything in the interest of the Gospel, which he accepted 
as the saving truth. He served as a missionary first in China, then in 
India, and finally in Africa, and as a direct result of his own labors and 
that of his consecrated wife there are over one hundred men and women 
at work in various countries. The story of his life is one of the most 
astounding in recent mission history. Both books will serve excellently 
as additions to the library of a young people’s society. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 

The Art of Mlustrating Sermons. By Dawson C. Bryan. Cokesbury Press, 

Nashville, Tenn. 272 pages. Price, $2.00. May be ordered through 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


In a foreword to this volume Bishop Paul B. Kern writes: “Most 
people are picture-minded. In the graphic lives of a word-picture they 
see reality and life, and the image of it is carried back into the walks 
of life. Jesus, the flawless Teacher, talked to His followers in parables. 
These were pictures, ‘illustrations,’ as we say, and wise is the preacher 
who has mastered that art and knows how to open windows into the 
truth and to throw on the canvas of the mind unforgettable images.” 
That is all true; but for the preacher more is necessary than that he 
realize the importance of illustrations in sermons. He should know how 
to illustrate. A preacher dare not use silly, improbable stories and re- 
pulsive similes. Suggestive phrases and jesting anecdotes have no place 
in the message of an ambassador of Christ. The author therefore wishes 
to instruct his readers in the art of selecting and using interesting and 
effective illustrations. He shows how one may preach so that the people 
visualize what the pastor is saying. He devotes one chapter to the sub- 
ject of varying illustrations. In another he discusses the personal ex- 
perience of a pastor and how far this may supply material for illustrat- 
ing truths. He suggests methods of keeping materials. But he does not 
confine himself strictly to his subject. In the course of his remarks he 
discusses also other work of the preacher, pastoral visiting, travel, life’s 
intimacies, the introduction of a sermon, relaxation, and a number of 
other things. He tells of preachers who were successful in using illus- 
trations, of their methods and their sources. He discusses plagiarism 
and warns against stereotype transitions. Altogether the book is worth 
reading, and if used with discrimination, it will no doubt prove helpful 
to the pastor who is earnestly striving to improve in pulpit work. 

M. S. SomMER 
Sin and Grace. Twenty-two confessional addresses. Edited and com- 
piled by Arthur J. Doege. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1937. 82 pages, 9x6. Price, 75 cts. 

The pastor is conscious of the responsibility and the opportunity 

which confronts him in delivering the confessional address. He is to 
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speak on the all-important theme of sin and grace during the brief fifteen 
minutes. He realizes that his hearers, as a general rule, have prepared - 
themselves more conscientiously for his message than at other times. 
He is aware of the fact that the manifold duties of the pastor often 
interfere with giving such care to the confessional address as the occa- 
sion demands. For these reasons our pastors will welcome a collection 
of confessional addresses which will provide new stimulation, new ways 
of approach. The present book contains four addresses by President 
Doege of Concordia Collegiate Institute and eighteen by other pastors 
of our Synod. We hope this book will prove helpful to our pastors. 
F. E. MAYER 
Fundamental Christian Beliefs. A Survey of Christian Doctrine for Sun- 
day-school Teachers. By W. Arndt, Ph.D. Concordia Publishing 
House, St.Louis, Mo. 95 pages, 5xX7%. Price, 25 cts. Instructors 
Guide, $1.00. Test-sheets, 10 cts. per set. 

We are happy to announce this second volume in the series of book- 
lets intended for Sunday-school teachers’ training, which has been dis- 
cussed in our literature recently. The plan of the committee is to have 
pastors or other competent leaders take charge of teacher-training in 
their own congregations or in larger circles of congregations and grad- 
ually build up a teaching personnel that will be able to take care of 
proper indoctrination of our children to the extent in which this is pos- 
sible in Sunday-schools and similar agencies. The entire Christian doc- 
trine is here treated in eight chapters, with the necessary subdivisions. 
The author has brought to his task the experience of many years, and 
the result lies before us in non-technical language, in simple sentences 
and paragraphs, so that every Sunday-school teacher will be able to fol- 
low and to comprehend what the Scripture teaches on all chief points of 
Christian doctrine. An excellent suggestion is made by Prof. W. O. Kraeft, 
who writes in the introduction to the book: “The material presented in 
this book should interest not only Sunday-school teachers but also many 
adults in the congregation. As more members of the congregation can be 
found to spend one evening each week in the discussion of the great 
truths on which their faith rests, and as they will take an active part 
in such discussions, *the interest in, and appreciation of, things spiritual 
should take a more dominant part in their lives.” We hope that this 
booklet, like the others of the series, will soon be in use in every con- 
gregation in our circles where there is a Sunday-school, a summer- 
school, a Saturday-school, or any other educational agency in which so- 
called lay teachers are engaged. P, E. KrRetzMANN 


Membership Manual. By John F.Drewelow. The Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, Columbus, O. 128 pages, 544x734. Price, 75 cts. May be 
ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The author has written a very practical manual for adult classes. 
He states in the Preface: “The Chief Parts are intentionally not treated 
in their traditional order. It would seem more logical, especially in 
adult work, to teach first the tenets of faith and the means to engender 
and foster that faith, and then to seek to pattern the Christian life. This 
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general plan, therefore, is here followed.” The author has succeeded in 
presenting a practical and appealing method of teaching adult classes, 
and we believe that our pastors will find his book useful in preparing 
their courses for adult instruction. Tu. LAETscH 


God’s Word for Today. A devotional book for the home. By O. Hallesby, 
Ph.D., professor at the Independent Theological Seminary, Oslo, 
Norway. Translated by Clarence J. Carlsen, M.A. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 376 pages, 5344. Price, 
$1.00. May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

This is a book of daily devotions by a Norwegian professor whose 
writings have had a wide distribution within the Norwegian churches 
of our country. It is so arranged that it may be used in any year, as 
the devotions for special days and the movable church festivals are given 
at the end of the book. We have not read all the devotions, but those 
we read are appealing. The author has a unique way of speaking to the 
heart. The style is simple enough for the young. The translator’s 
English is chaste and lucid. W. G. Potacx 
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NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to render satisfactory service, we must have our current mailing-list 
correct. The expense of maintaining this list has been materially increased. 
Under present regulations we are subject to a “fine” on all parcels mailed to an 
incorrect address, inasmuch as we must pay 2 cents for every notification sent 
by the F ostmaster on a parcel or periodical which is undeliverable because no 
forwarding address is available or because there has been a change of address. 
This may seem insignificant, but in view of the fact that we have subscribers 
getting three or more of our periodicals and considering our a = aggregate 
subscription list, it may readily be seen that it amounts to qui 
a year; for the postmaster will address a notification to each individual al periodical 
Our subscribers can help us by notif. fying us—one notification ( 
only 1 cent) will take care of the addresses for several publications. we ‘shall on he 
very A for your cooperation. 

dly consult the address label on _ «Rape ascertain whether your 
subscription has expired or will soon exp’ <—¥ 38 on the label means that 
apes subscription has expired. Sees px -_ vem agent or the Publisher promptly 
order to avoid interruption of service. It takes about two weeks before the 
address label can show change of address or acknowledgment of remittance. 

When pa your subscription, please mention name of i oat desired 
and exact name Son address (both old and new, if change of address is requested 


Concorpra PusiisHinc House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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